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Interurban freighters must 
withstand 24-hour service 


On the road by night, delivering and picking up by 
day, is the strenuous program for many motor trucks 
engaged in intercity haulage. 

Though the roads be covered with ice or blocked 
with snow the trucks must never falter in their 24- 
hour grind. 


In thisservice Pierce-Arrow trucks haveestablished 
brilliant records. For instance, the three-year Pierce- 
Arrow veteran in the fleet of the Manufacturers’ 
Motor Freight Service covered 72,000 miles in 24- 
hour service between New York and Philadelphia 
before needing any other attention than carbon clean- 
ing and ordinary adjustments. 


A few other concerns using Pierce Arrows for 
intercity haulage are: 


E. PD. WINWARD & SON, Fall River, Mass. 

HOLMES EXPRESS, Fresno, Cal. 

ARROW CARRIER CORP., Paterson, N. J. 

BUCHMULLER MOTOR TRANSPORTATION LINES 
Secaucus, N. J. 

KULP TRANSPORTATION LINES, Buffalo, N. Y. 

FRANK SNYDER CARTING CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 

LANG TRANSPORTATION CoO., Los Angeles, Cal. 

ADVANCE TRUCK CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 

BAKERSFIELD & LOS ANGELES FAST FREIGHT 
LINES, Los Angeles, Cal. 

PITTSBURGH PROVISION & PACKING CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

PURDY & BLEECKER, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

PENNSYLVANIA TRANSPORTATION CO. 
New York City 

INTERSTATE MOTOR FREIGHT SERVICE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. 8S. MOTOR TRANSPORTATION CO., Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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$3500 


Terms 


and up for chassis, f. o. b. 
Buffalo, N.Y. Sizes: 2,3,4,5, 
7'2tons. Six-cylinder Motor 
Bus prices upon application 


if desired 


EDWARD CONEN, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ATLANTIC MOTOR EXPRESS, Boston, Mass. 


Let the nearest Pierce-Arrow representative give you 
all the facts about Pierce-Arrow haulage economies 




















in your line of business. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


When in Buffalo, visit the Pierce-Arrow factory. Capable guides 
will show you how Pierce-Arrow trucks and busses are built 
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Low~cost Transportation 


MORE POWER and SUPERIOR QUALITY 





THE BEST CHANCE IN THE 
LOW-PRICED MARKET 


All eyes are turning to the great 
low-priced automobile market. 


This is the volume market, the per- 
manent market, the low-cost 
transportation market. 


The Star line not only includes a 
complete line of fours—it also has 
the only complete line of sixes list- 
ing for less than $1000. 


It offers to dealers the highest aver- 
age dollar return per car of any 
line in the volume market. 


IMPROVED STAR FOUR NEW STAR SIX 
Com. Chassis $470 Coupster . . $610 Chassis . . $650 Coupe... $820 
Roadster . . $540 Coach... $695 Touring . . $725 Coach. . . $880 
Touring . . $540 Sedan... $795 Coupster . . $745 Landau Sedan $975 


Prices: f. o. b. Lansing 


DURANT MOTORS, INC., 250 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


General Sales Department, 1819 Broadway, New York City 
Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States, Canada and Mexico 
PLANTS: ELIZABETH, N. J. LANSING, MICH. OAKLAND, CAL. TORONTO, ONT. 
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To Yield 62% 
10-Year Convertible 
Sinking Fund Gold Notes 


$2600 Security Behind 
Each $1000 Note 








1. Average earnings last three 
years indicate interest require- 
ments earned seven times and 
more than ten times over 


in 1925. 


2. Attractive conversion privi- 
lege into Capital Stock. 


Corporation in exceptionally 
strong financial position, 
with a minimum of inventory 
problem and doing prac- 
tically a cash business. 


Outstandingly the largest 
Corporation in an essential 
industry, rendering a public 
service, which has shown 
consistent and remarkable 
growth and expansion. 


Circular upon request 


Bonner, Brooks 
& Co. 


NEW YORK 


LONDON BOSTON 
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Editor Swings Round Business 
Circle: What He Finds 


ON ine records are not be- 
ing broken, and it is pos- 
sible that this year’s total 
business will fall somewhat below 
last year’s, but conditions are thor- 
oughly sound and the year promises 
to prove reasonably satisfactory.” 

The writer has travelled several 
thousands of miles during the last 
few weeks to interview bankers and 
industrialists, and the foregoing sen- 
tence fairly summarizes the concen- 
sus of the opinions expressed. 

Nobody in the Middle West or the 
South or the Far West—nobody out- 
side of Wall Street—harbors the 
slightest fear that any business slump 
may come, or, indeed, that the stock 
market will again be whipped into a 
state of demoralization. 

Leaders in agricultural States de- 
clare emphatically that, outside of 
Iowa, conditions have improved and 
that prospects are distinctly en- 
couraging. Although in some sec- 
tions the season is late, the state of 
the soil is described as unusually 
promising. Bankers catering to farm- 
ers report notable progress in the 
liquidation of debts. Also, the gen- 
eral testimony is that diversification 
of crops is being intro- 


By B. C. Forbes 


the real estate speculation which has 
been so pronounced and so wide- 
spread. Just as the collapse of the 
stock market precipitated no failures 
in Wall Street, so has there been no 
banking trouble elsewhere, nor is any 
apprehended. 

Wherever you go you find indus- 
trial growth. Here, there, every- 
where new plants are being con- 
structed or additions being built. 
The question comes to mind: Is over- 
production being courted? 

Frankly, it isn’t easy to analyze 
where enough consumption will come 
from to keep all our rapidly expand- 
ing facilities fully employed. Re- 
stricted immigration has reduced our 
own rate of population increase and 
competition in world markets is 
likely to become greater rather than 
less. 

The short-lived general strike in 
Britain will have a two-sided imme- 
diate effect and the final outcome is 
certain to mean keener competition 
for us. While the dislocation in 
Britain may have meant a few extra, 
urgent orders for us, Britain’s pur- 
chases here inevitably have been in- 
terfered with. The strong probabil- 


ity is that, regardless of what occurs 
in the coal industry, there will set in 
more or less readjustment down- 
wards of wages in Britain and some 
weakening of trade union powers. 

Most British workers heretofore 
have felt that their fight was wholly 
with British employers. The light is 
now dawning that the basic fight is 
between Britain and her foreign com- 
petitors, and that Britain cannot hope 
to win under the policy of curtailed 
production per unit of labor. 

Bankers from practically every 
part of the country report an abund- 
ance of loanable money. The amount 
being lent on call by many country 
banks is astonishingly large. It has 
been so easy for strong enterprises 
to issue stocks and bonds during the 
last year or two that borrowing from 
banks has been greatly cut down in 
many quarters. It may be that be- 
fore long there will be a dearth of 
new flotations of high-grade domestic 
securities. 

“What is the stock and bond 
market going to do?” 

That is the question put ten 
times a day when you move round 
the country. Nobody, of course, 





duced or broadened (— 
energetically. MILLIONS 
One rural banker 


US. STEEL CORP UNFILLED ORDERS 
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knows. Lately, the 
~\ stock market has af- 
forded no definite 
clue as to the direc- 





voiced a sentiment ex- 
pressed by others: 
“Farming discontent is 
much more rabid in 
Washington than on 
the farms.” One hears 
little or no criticism of 
the Administration’s 
attitude towards the 
different agricultural 
panaceas proposed by 
self-seeking politicians. 

One thing clearly es- 
tablished during my 
travels is that banks 
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everywhere have re- 
frained from incurring 
risks in connection with 
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tion it will take. Broad- 
ly speaking, liquidation 
has ceased; but new 
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buying power has been 
limited. The chances 
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are that stocks will jog 
along irregularly, with- 
out a violent move in 
either direction, for 
some time. Then, the 
market’s course will 
be governed by agri- 
cultural, industrial 
and commercial de- 
velopments. 
Meanwhile, it is 
logical to look for an 
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advance in bonds. 
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Ymportant Factors 
in the Souths Development 


Lumber, cotton, sugar, rice—these and a multitude of 
other manufactured products and natural resources, 
oil, gas, sulphur, turpentine, rosin, coal—all have 
played their part in the South’s remarkable growth and 
development. But money was and is and will be the 
motive power. 

For ninety-five years, the CANAL’s banking activities 
have facilitated the expansion of many of the South’s 
greatest industries; the marketing of her farm products 
and manufactures; the further development of her 
prosperous domestic and foreign trade. 

The CANAL BANK is in the South and of the South. 
Let it serve your financial needs here. 


Interested executives are cordially invited to write 
for our booklet: “Through Ninety-Five Years.” 


of New Orleans 
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and Undivided 
Profits Over 
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How $100,000-a- Y ear Canvasser 
Sells "Em “Cold” 


David L. Rosston, 29-Year-Old National Surety Salesman, Has Averaged 
$100,000 a Year for Several Years—He Has Turned Natural 
Sensitiveness into an Asset—“I Sell Most Easily,” He 
Says, “to Men Who Affront My Self-Respect” 


ANY so-called “high grade” 

M salesmen refuse to do 

“cold” canvassing. They 

say it is undignified and hopeless 
as a Career. 

For most of them it is hopeless, 

because they are afraid. It 

is estimated that there are 


By Johnson Heywood 


as a clerk with Bradstreet’s. His 
job was to compare the original 
reports turned in by investigators 
with the typed reports made from 
them in the office, to make sure 
that no mistakes crept in. 


school, because in high school he 
had found that he possessed a 
marked ability to persuade others 
to his way of thinking. He planned 
to enter a law office and study to 
he a criminal lawyer. 

But when he got his de- 
gree he decided that to 





about 200,000 canvassers in 
the country, of whom only 
one in ten is sufficiently 
competent to make a real 
living. The other nine give 
up within a year, discour- 
aged because of their in- 
ability to sell, and hurt at 
the rebuffs they have re- 
ceived. 

Yet David L. Rosston 
makes nothing but “cold” 
calls—he makes nothing, 
that is to say, except a 
matter of more than $100,- 
000 a year in commissions. 
He sells surety bonds, and 
has plenty of competition. 
He sells to the biggest com- 
panies in the country—and 
he calls on them “cold.” 
The stage is not set for 
him. He does not, by devi- 
ous ways, try to get per- 
sonal introductions to the 
big men to whom he sells. 
He does not sell on the golf 
course, in his clubs nor 
over the luncheon table. 








make a big name, and a 
big income, in the law 
called for too long an ap- 
prenticeship at poor pay. 
Besides, whether he ever 
got an opportunity to show 
that he was a great lawyer 
depended entirely too much 
upon conditions which he 
could not control. 

With the conviction that 
selling offered the best 
chance for a person with 
the gift of persuasion, he 
went to the National 
Surety Company for a job, 
but they felt that so young 
a man—he was only 19— 
could not make good as a 
salesman. He was, how- 
ever, allowed to call on 
business concerns to find 
out when their insurance 
expired. 

A few months of this, 
and Rosston insisted that 
he be allowed to sell. In 
the meantime he had been 
studying surety bonds and 








He never uses a letter of 
introduction, nor even a 
business card. 

He is only 29 years old 
and his commissions have 
averaged $100,000 a year 
for several years. What 
he has to say about how 
to sell should be of value 
and an inspiration to every 
one, for every one has 
something to sell. 

When Rosston was sixteen he 
graduated from high school and 
came to New York. He had no 
powerful connections; he was just 
a youth like a million more who 
have to make a living. He started 





prospects. 
I would sell something else. 
more about my subject than any one else. These 
two convictions put me in a position where I feel 
equal to any man, no matter how important he is.” 
What this aggressive young man has to say about how 
to sell should be of value and an inspiration to every 
one, for every one has something to sell. 


David L. Rosston 


“I am absolutely convinced,” says Mr. Rosston, “that 
the service 1 offer is of tremendous value to my 
I believe thoroughly in it; if I did not 
I know that I know 


He might have made it a mere 
proof-reading job, but he didn’t. 
He regarded it as an opportunity 
to learn something of business 
finance from the inside. 

He spent his nights at law 


knew a lot about them. It 
is hard to say “no” to a 
youth like that, so he was 
divorced from his salary 
and turned loose on com- 
mission. ; 

He went to the top floor 
of a big, downtown sky- 
scraper and entered each 
office, asking for the presi- 
dent of the company. The 
next day he started on the 
floor below and continued to enter 
every door. 

He made $2,500 in commissions 
the first week. 

The first year he made $15,000 
—and he was only 19 years old. 
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He has sold probably the big- 
gest indemnity policy ever sold. 
The premium is $500,000 a year. 
How he sold it is typical of his 
methods. 

In the course of his regular day’s 
work he came to the office of a 
big company which he knew by 
name and which he was convinced 
should have a large indemnity 
bond. The president’s name, Mr. 
Jones, let us say, was on the door. 
To the subordinate at the switch- 
board, he said with assurance: 

“Tell Mr. Jones, please, that Mr. 
Rosston would like to see 
him.” 





else. I know that I know more 
about my subject than any one 
else. These two convictions put 
me in a position where I feel equal 
to any man, no matter how im- 
portant he is. 

“T am able to get that feeling 
into my manner. Therefore, it is 
not difficult to make an impression 
upon the subordinates who are 
supposed to guard the officials of 
a company from intrusion. It is 
the subordinates who frighten the 
average canvasser. But why 
should I let them unsettle me— 
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“As a result of my attitude, my 
name is usually taken in to the man 
I wish to see without having to 
tell my business. I see fully 50 
per cent. of the men upon whom 
I call, even though they have no 
idea who I am or what I want. 

“Why? Partly because of the 
impression of serious purpose 
which I have given the subordinate 
at the gate, and partly because 
men come downtown to make 
money and they know from ex- 
perience that money is often made 
by seeing strangers. A stranger 

whose proposition is not in- 





teresting can easily be got 





“What is your business | 
with Mr. Jones?” 

“Just tell Mr. Jones that 
Mr. Rosston would like to 
see him.” 

He moved away from the 
desk, making it difficult for 
the girl to repeat the ques- 
tion. She wondered whether 
she might not be making 
a mistake in insisting upon 
the usual formula. She 
weakened, and took his 
name in. The president, al- 
though he was at a loss as 
to his caller’s identity, de- 
cided that if this stranger 
could overcome the inform- 
ation clerk’s resistance it 
would be well to see him. 

Rosston does not remem- 
ber what he said when he 
got in but it was something 
which attracted the presi- 
dent’s attention at the start. 
In five minutes, Mr. Rosston 
had convinced Mr. Jones 
that he knew more about 
indemnity bonds than any 
one in Mr. Jones’ employ. 
Other meetings took place 
with Mr. Jones’ lawyers 
and with the board of direc- 
tors. 

“Had Mr. Jones been a 
personal friend, I should not 
have felt that I could use {| 
aggressive tactics,” Rosston 
says. “It is hard to press a 

















you out. 


of self-respect. 
fended, but show it like a gentle- 
man when you are dealing with 
a gentleman.” 


Three Factors in 
Sales Success 


OSSTON says many salesmen 
achieve the success 
they might, because they are 
weak in one of these three fac- 
tors—knowledge, courage, self- 
respect. 
“Know absolutely everything 
about what you are selling. 
you don’t know more about what 
you have to sell than your pros- 
pect, how can you impress him 
with the idea that he should fol- 
low your advice? 
“Don’t be afraid of anybody. 
Especially don’t be afraid of sub- 
ordinates who are paid to keep 
If you know more 
about your business than the 
other fellow, you are his superior 
on that score—no matter if he is 
president of the dozen biggest 
businesses in the world. 


“Cultivate a good strong sensc 
Be easily of- 


never 


He says: 


If 


rid of. 

“A common and tragic 
mistake which most sales- 
men make is in being ser- 
vile—in feeling that the 
prospect is conferring a2 
- favor by seeing them. I 
consider that the favor is 
mutual—if anything’ the 
favor is being conferred by 
me, not to me. The pros- 
pect may add to my income, 
but I am insuring him 
against possible losses many 
times as great. 

“T sell most easily to men 
who affront my self-respect 
—the very men who crumple 
weak-kneed salesmen. An 
affront lets loose all the de- 
termination and forcefulness. 
I possess. If the prospect 
is rude I can be as firm as 
he. I feel that I am quite 
the equal of any man and 
know that I can make him 
feel it. Having convinced 
him of this, I present my 
proposition with the advan- 
tage on my side. 

“I remember one man 
who was thoroughly dis- 
courteous during our inter- 
view. He tried to get rid 
of me before he knew what 
I was talking about. He 
paid no attention to what I 
was saying. He turned away 
and read papers on his desk;. 














social friend for business. 








That is why I always pre- 
fer to solicit strangers.” 

That gives a sidelight on Ross- 
ton’s success as a canvasser. You 
would naturally assume that to 
call “cold” and insist upon pass- 
ing the outer guardians of New 
York’s big offices would require 
a mind insensitive to rebuff. 

Rosston, however, says that he 
is sensitive and easily hurt, but he 
considers this one of his assets 
now that he has learned how to 
make it work for him. 

“I am absolutely convinced,” he 
says, “that the service I offer is 
of tremendous value to my pros- 
pects. I believe thoroughly in it; 
if I did not I would sell something 





much less frighten me from my 
goal? 

“If a subordinate is ungracious, 
I neither succumb nor enter into 
an argument. A cool, impersonal 
manner always silences the ques- 
tioner. And this is the manner I 
assume when any one tries to keep 
me from ‘seeing the man with 
whom I have legitimate business 
which means profits to him. 

“It is the outer office rebuff 
which takes the self-confidence 
out of the majority of salesmen. 
I see no more reason to fear a 
business subordinate than to fear 
an inferior antagonist in any com- 
bat. 


he put in telephone calls 
and even rang for an as- 
sistant to whom he gave orders. 
He then got up from his desk and. 
started to walk into the outer 
office where a couple of dozen. 
clerks were at work. 

“T followed him; and when I 
was sure that every one in the 
outer office could hear me I spoke, 
causing his employees to look at 
me with astonishment. 

“You make a serious mistake- 
in denying a man an opportunity 
to present a proposition which 
will benefit your business,’ I be- 
gan. I followed it up with some- 
rather pointed remarks on his. 
manners and methods. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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The Old and the New 






in Railroading 


A Subtle Change Has Come in the Railroad World Which Can Only Be De- 
scribed as a New Dynasty—How It Has Revealed the Human 
Side of the Rails and Won Them a Square Deal 


such a redrawing in the trans- 

portation map of America 
that no man can remotely foresee 
the end, so a_ subtle change has 
come in the rail world, which can 
only be described as a New Dyn- 
asty. 

Twenty years ago, the 


J UST as Panama is compelling 


By Agnes C. Laut 


But in government regulation, 
the New Dynasty is self-evident. 
There is less government regula- 
tion to-day than for twenty years; 
so little in the State Houses that 
Carl Gray, President of the Union 
Pacific could say in 1925, “In all 
the Western States the legislatures 





ceed.” In these states there used 
to be an average of 200 rail bills 
a year, covering every possible 
subject from drinking cups, strike 
breakers, gambling devices, day- 
light saving, stops, starts, smoke 
stacks, partitions in cars, to beds, 
sheets, heats, eats; till on counting 

up it was found there were 





le gend—apocryphal_ or 








other wise—was, “The Pub- 
lic be Damned,” ascribed to 
a great rail pioneer. There- 
by it was proved that if 


any one was to be damned, N 


it would be the rails. To- 
day, the watch-word on the 





The New Dynasty 
in Rails 


OT NEW and younger lead- 
ers, not new blood, but 
rather a new spirit of service, of 


5,000 different and often 
conflicting rail laws in the 
United States. The first 
quietus put upon this itch- 
ing activity was when the 
rail conductors at their 
national convention § in 
Cleveland formally gave 


rail flag is, “The Public be 
Pleased”; and the answer 
on the assailants’ flag of 
truce is, “Give the Rails a 
Square Deal”’—which has 
really been embodied in 
the Transportation Act of 
1920. 

Fifteen years ago, con- 
solidation, interlocking 
directorates, gentlemen’s 
agreements were anathe- 
ma, prohibited by law and 
dissolved by courts. To- 
day, consolidations are pro- 
vided by law, sanctioned by 
courts and urged by both 
political parties. For this 
change, the reasons are so 
obvious they hardly need 
statement. With 770,000 
stockholders in rails, a mil- 
lion bondholders, a billion 
passengers a year, two mil- 
lion rail employees; with 
rails using 28 per cent. of 
all coal, 30 per cent. of all 
iron, 25 per cent. of all 
lumber, it is essential that 








get-together, of better under- 
standing, is really the soul of the 
New Dynasty in rails. 

Carl Gray, president of the 
Union Pacific says: “It is a sort 
of selfishness for any executive 
to claim any particular amount 
of credit.” 

Ralph Budd, president of the 
Great Northern says: “I would 
deprecate in the strongest words 
I could utter and disclaim as ut- 
terly false to fact, that the 
change has resulted from any 
one man’s influence, or any one 
group’s influence.” 

Agnes C. Laut writes: “Re- 
member, each head under the 
New Dynasty got his training, 
his tutoring, his drilling under 
the Old Dynasty. Let us not 
stone the he Old Czar rasan ti 

















notice that their Brother- 
hood would not support 
any rail legislation subject 
to direct negotiations with 
employers. 

That quieted the itch. 

Were the Big Four real- 
ly cringing before their 
slave-driving masters? 

No, they weren’t. First, 
because their masters were 
not slave drivers; their 
masters were themselves. 
Second, because the Big 
Four had grown deadly 
sick of trying to run trains 
under directions of political 
bosses who knew less 
about railroading than the 
average frailroader does 
about Einstein. Third, be- 
cause there had come into 
the rail world a new at- 
mosphere, a new era, a new 
relationship that can only 
be described as a New 
Dynasty. 

As traveler you feel it in 
a gracious service from 


public carriers be maintained solvent. 


Twenty years ago—yes, ten 
years ago—nationalizing was 
hailed as the cure for industrial 
ills. There are very few people, 
who would advocate that cure to- 
day. 

To-day the whole trend is private 
ownership and government regu- 
lation. That is the meaning of the 
1920 Transportation Act. 





met and adjourned without the 
passage of a single anti-railroad 
law.” 

Compare that to “the good old 
days” when one of the most pro- 
gressive Western States seriously 
put on its statute books without 
the faintest gleam of humor that 
“on two trains meeting on parallel 
sidings of a crossing both stop and 
neither pass till the other pro- 


porter up to president. 

As a shipper you find it in 
facility instead of obstruction— 
open doors for complaints, open 
ears for suggestions, easy and im- 
mediate access to presidents and 
vice-presidents and claims agents. 

You feel it in the public realiza- 
tion that antagonism to rails is a 
fading phantom; let the hostiles 
beat their drums ever so loudly, 
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the public does not respond. 

I saw a porteress rush up last 
Summer to welcome the general 
manager on his return from a holi- 
day. Who does not recall the day 
when a porteress would as readily 
have put her head in the mouth 
of a lion as encroach on the majesty 
of a chief? 

The president of a Southern 
railroad had always cherished a 
great admiration for a conductor 
of veteran service on one of the 
divisions requiring peculiar promp- 
titude in an area of perishable 
fruits. A young, ambitious 
conductor had come on this 
division and the older man 





which has worked up from blue 
jeans in the ranks and sympathe- 
tically knows the daily problems of 
blue jeans, from the track shovel 
brigade to the goggled engineer. 
When you consider the ages of 
men like Markham of the Illinois 
Central, or Carl Gray of the Union 
Pacific, or Ralph Budd of the Great 
Northern, or Beatty of the Cana- 
dian Pacific, youth might be the 
explanation—except for the fact 
that it fails to explain. The same 
spirit permeates lines like the 
Pennsylvania and the Southern 
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gerial boards. Each feels he has 
had his place in the new improve- 
ments. Each has had his special 
job and each has done his job to 
the best of his ability.” 

But again, that answer doesn’t 
explain. It simply states the 
astounding fact of the change. 
Things don’t happen. They are 
caused. What has caused the 
change? 

“It is a sort of selfishness for 
any executive to claim any particu- 
lar amount of credit,” said Carl 
Gray of the Union Pacific. 

“The efficient engineer 
is as essential to the system 





had been shifted; but the 
younger man sensed com- 
parisons with prejudice 
against his own record. 
Ten years ago, that young- 
er, ambitious chap might 
have developed a bad case 
‘of grouch that would have 
spread to his crew. The 
president was going out 
over the line issuing, not 
orders, but suggestions for 
improvement in an express 
service for freight traffic. 
No sulky, pouting grouch 
did the young fellow re- 
press within himself to 
grow into resentment. He 
went up to the president 
and he didn’t need to climb 
ten wicket gates of secre- 
taries and office boys to 
get across. He spoke to 
him right out on the plat- 
form. 

“Mr. President,” he said, 
“you. are thinking what 
old So-and-So used to do 
on this division?” 

The president said, “Yes, 
I was.” 

“Mr. President,” said the 
young conductor, “I appre- 
ciate we are all breaking 








as the best president. I 
would deplore singling out 
any individuals for the 
credit. Every one on the 
rail job has contributed his 
share to the change—” 

“But you will acknowl- 
edge there is a_ subtle 
change in the relations of 
‘the rail employee to the 
rail employer, in the rela- 
tion of the shipper to the 
rail, and the relation of the 
rail to the public. There 
used to be friction. To-day, 
there are oiled wheels. 
Who or what oiled the 
wheels ?” 

“It’s subtle as you say,” 
he said, “this fading of 
antagonism; and I can 
give you my opinion, and 
you can take it as an ex- 
planation or a fact. I was 
on the Rail Board during 
the War Administration, 
and while there are many 
features open to criticism, 
the rails functioned for 
war better than the public 
thinks, though the public 
may have suffered incon- 
veniences as the public 
must suffer in war. But 
here is what I observed 








our necks to get this divi- 
sion up to a fool-proof 
line; but I want to ask you 
frankly —_though we 
haven’t quite got her up 
yet—do you think that So- 
and-So under the changed 
conditions since the war could 
handle this division any better than 
or as well as we are?” 

The president took a turn or 
two and reflected. 

“No,” he said, “you are right. 
I am wrong. He _ couldn’t.” 

And the young conductor went 
back conscious that his work was 
appreciated; and the president 
went on conscious that he had a 
loyal staff. The irritation of a 
growing grouch had vanished. 

At first flush, the New Dynasty 
looks like the result of new blood, 
youth in the seats of the mighty, 


A Union Pacific “Safety Day” parade in Omaha, 
Neb. This parade, while participated in by United 
States Army officers and regulars, consisted in the 
large majority of Union Pacific officers and employees. 


Pacific, which till very recently 
were under the direction of heads 
as old in years as in experience. 
“T would depreeate in the strong- 
est words I could utter and dis- 
claim as utterly false to fact, that 
the change has resulted from any 
one man’s influence, or any one 


group’s influence,” said Ralph 
Budd, president of the Great 
Northern. “I acknowledge the 


change, the change is too self- 
evident to be denied; but it has re- 
sulted from loyal teamwork in the 
rail structure, from the track man 


and the office woman to the mana- - 


happening in the war ad- 
ministration of rails; and 
it affected the employee, 
the shipper, the whole pub- 
lic. A shipper wanted quick 
service, or had a com- 
plaint. Formerly he could 
go to a rail agent—a good fellow, 
a good mixer—and blow off his 
steam and get action. Under Gov- 
ernment Administration, he found 
himself up against an impersonai 
thing, a stone wall. The ultimate 
decision might be as fair as under 
private management, but it was de- 
layed. The delay caused loss. No 
quick follow-up, no prompt come- 
back; the shipper didn’t know 
where he was at. He grew to hate 
that impersonal wall. He missed 
the personal contact. 

“The shipper was used to the 
freight solicitor or claims agent 
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coming in and going over indivi- 
dual problems with him. It might 
be apples. It might be potatoes. 
It might be wheat. They might 
dispute violently; but he could get 
somewhere and find out where he 
was at and know what to do in his 
business. And now he could not 
get past that impersonal wall. 

“T think that feeling went right 
down through to the public. It 
was even more marked with the 
employees. Broken down engines, 
poor freight cars, delays, shifts in 
schedules, take the heart out of a 
worker. It is like telling a man 
to do a fine job with poor tools. 
He’ll try but he'll begin to sag in 
his efforts, and presently he won’t 
try.” 

“The man as a worker had lost 
his individuality. With the pass- 
ing of war conditions, he got his 
individuality back; and as private 
ownership began to restore equip- 
ment each man went on his tip toes 
to show the best he could do with 
the new equipment. The new 
spirit of the men and the new 
equipment acted and reacted on 
each other. 

“It was at this stage, too, that 
the greatest labor-saving devices 




















President Ralph Budd of the Great Northern Railway, one of the leaders 
in the new order of railroading, addressing a large group of men and 
women employees. 


were introduced to economize on 
costs, maintain high wages and 
yet hold up returns to the investor. 
As many rail employees had be- 
come rail investors in the dip in 
the price of stocks and bonds dur- 
ing the 1920-23 slump, this, too, 
had a stimulus to the new order. 

“And don’t forget,” said Mr. 
Gray, “the war taught the man- 
agement a lot of lessons, too. Car 

















Gathering of citizens at Central City, Neb., listening to the program of the Union 
Pacific Calf Club Special. Carl R. Gray, president of the road, is in the center 
of the flat car addressing the audience. 


supply was one of them. By a 
central car service, the old selfish- 
ness of a car surplus in one centre 
and a car shortage in another was 
eliminated. That reacted in a satis- 
fied shipper. There was a sort of 
re-birth of good relations. Realiz- 
ing this, the rails for the first time 
set about to create better public 
relations. You know many of the 
rails now have a public relations 
department, to cultivate first-hand 
contact with the public. Addresses 
are made by presidents, by vice- 
presidents, by engineers, to dairy 
colleges, to boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
and to various civic organizations, 
etc.” 


Miracle of the New Dynasty 


Presidents of great transcontin- 
ental rails addressing boys’ and 
girls’ clubs? And yet hadn’t Beat- 
ty of the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
his scout kids? Hadn’t I heard Mr. 
Budd of the Great Northern give a 
most intricate address on rates and 
bonds and stocks to an immense 
club of women enployees? And 
here was Carl Gray of the Union 
Pacific, talking of contact with 
high school kids, with girls’ clubs, 
with Rotarians and Kiwanis and 
Advisory Boards of Shippers in 
every little rube hamlet! Shades 
of Harriman and Hill and Shaugh- 
nessy and Huntington! Was I 
standing on a world upside down, 
or dreaming pipe dreams? 

But Mr. Gray was going on quite 
unconscious of the revelation of a 
New Dynasty he was portraying. 

“A new generation free of past 
prejudices had come on during the 
war; and a new generation has 
come on since the war; and if we 
can inculcate facts and live up to 
new, higher standards, that new 
generation will be the public to- 
morrow who will own, operate, 
ship by and use rail transpor- 
tation.” 

“But how do you explain the 
universal courtesy that has oiled 
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of better farming. 


i f the Uni Pacific’s d stration and instruction trains, which travel from town to town in the interest 
hag ci The “Better. Gaus toa Special,” shown on the left is an aid to the development of the industry. 





On the right, interior of the “Poultry Special.” 


the wheels from Pacific to Atlan- 
tic?” I recall that during the war 
if I asked a brakeman a question 
I wasn’t quite sure whether he 
would give me a civil answer or 
tell me “to get to a place out o’ 
this.” To-day, I have them stop to 
ask me if they can do anything for 
me. I have met them afterwards 
in civilian clothes on the city 
streets and they have stopped to 
ask me if I had enjoyed my trip. I 
recall one Pullman conductor on 
the Great. Northern, who pre- 
vented a despondent man’s suicid- 
ing, had him sent to a private ward 
in a hospital instead of an asylum 
or police court, stood sponsor for 
the unknown man’s bill till rela- 
tives could be found, and restored 
the man well and in his right mind 
to his Eastern relatives, and never 
told his boss a thing about it till 
the story came back from the man’s 
friends. How do you explain that 
change? It was more than a slo- 
gan. It’s a miracle. 


Don’t Stone the Old Dynasty 


“Isn’t it again,” asked Mr. Gray, 
“an example of the man who had 
lost his individuality and then 
found it? Isn’t it personal pride in 
work, being glad on his own job?” 

And that is the real miracle of 
the New Dynasty. It is something 
the thread-worn words “efficien- 
cy” and “co-operation” don’t ex- 
plain. It is something that doesn’t 
go in rail reports and social sur- 
veys; but it is the yeast of the 
leaven at work in the lump. 

And remember, too, each head 
under the New Dynasty got his 
training, his tutoring, his drilling 
under the Old Dynasty. 

Let us not stone the Old Czar 
Dynasty. If the big builders had 
not had the faith and the force to 
remove mountains, the last spikes 
to gridiron the continent with steel 


would not have been driven. When 
the last gold spike was driven on 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad in 
the Rockies, its chief freight West 
of Manitoba was buffalo bones. To- 
day its freight is drawn from 
sampan and barge in China and 
fisheries in Alaska and silk in 
Japan. 


Value for Value 


In fact, though it is the vogue 
to say we owe nothing to those 
passed ezars of the rail world and 
to shy a stone at their receding 
figures, those figures are likely to 
grow bigger, not smaller, as time 
goes on. We have a habit of say- 
ing, “Look at the public lands they 
gobbled! Look at the private for- 
tunes they amassed!” This is not 
true of the Hill Lines. They were 
expanded from traffic receipts and 
profits plowed into the lines; and 
there are solid blocks to-day in 
Seattle, in St. Paul, in Minneapolis 
of more value than all the Hill 
private fortune or the entire capi- 
tal structure of the Hill system. 
As to the charge where it is true 
—of the other transcontinental 
lines—what was the value of the 
land before they pushed the steel 
rail across it? 

A little over a century ago, when 
there was no rail where Muddy 
York or modern Toronto stands, 
the new British Commissioner 
bought 250,000 acres of land for 
ten shillings. Ten shillings an acre? 
No—ten shillings for 250,000 acres! 
You shriek out what a steal! Wait 
a bit! A steal from whom and of 
what? From raiding Indians who 


used it as a duck pond, and of a- 


mud puddle that lay frozen six 
months of the year and was a ren- 
devouz for scalping raids the 
other six months of the year. 
Twenty shillings was more than a 
murderers’ mud puddle was worth. 
What sent Toronto values up so 





one central square mile to-day rep- 
resents more dollars equity than 
the entire capital structure of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad? 

Does the question need an 
answer ? 

Did the public or the steel rail 
get the bigger benefit? 

And if these autocrats of the Old 
Dynasty had not had the foresight 
of prophets and the daring of 
Napoleons, their life work to-day 
might lie in crumbling bankruptcy, 
with investors ruined; but let us 
see what they foresaw and dared 
and did. 

When Hill became convinced 
that Panama was not just “a pond 
for lily pads,” he bought a north 
and south, or more strictly south- 
east and northwest road—the Bur- 
lington—so its earnings would 
make sure to his line all that Pa- 
nama could possibly take away. 
He did more. He turned over out 
of his own private holdings, with- 
out cost to his road, the great iron 
ore deposits of Lake Superior. 


Foresight of Harriman 


Harriman played even a subtler, 
deeper stroke. He saw it was in- 
evitable that Panama must not only 
take from his lines a lot of bulk 
freight that formerly filled his 
empties going west, but also deal 
a deeper wound in taking a lot of 
freight between the Mississippi 
and the Atlantic. He bought, for 
the Union Pacific, shares and bonds 
in the Eastern lines which would 
benefit by the change; so that, as 
his earnings might decrease and 
theirs increase, their profits would 
come into his line’s strong box. If 
you will look up the Union Pacific 
reports, you will see that revenues 
from such holdings stand at from 
$16,000,000 to $20,000,000. That is 
why the Union Pacific remains one 
of the great dividend payers. 
(Continued on page 34) 











Twelve Tips on 






Business Leadership 


Tip No. 7—Always Face Danger—Nearly Every Risk Is an Opportunity as 
Well—Profit in Business Is According to the Risk 


MONG wild animals, where- 
A ever there is any sudden 
danger, the leader of the 
herd walks toward it. If he did 
not, he would no longer be the 
leader. No herd would follow him. 

That is the price of leadership. 
It is a fair price, and every leader 
must pay it. 

The fact is as true among people 
as it is among buffaloes. The man 
who would be a Leader must face 
danger. He must stand between 
the danger and the people whom 
he is leading. 

If you take the human race as 
a whole you will find that coward- 
ice is almost universal. 

The great mass of men 


By Herbert N. Casson 


Two of the bravest men I know 


are quiet, gentle men who prefer 
danger to aught else in the world. 
One of them is an aviator who flies 
to all parts of the world; and the 


other is a plant-hunter who goes 


to the most inaccessible and dan- 


gerous parts of the earth to bring 
new flowers to England. 

Danger is an everyday fact to 
those who live in the wild parts 
of the globe. It is taken for 
granted, like storms and disease. 

As my own childhood was spent 
in the Canadian wilderness, I re- 
member very well that no one was 
ever safe. There was always 
danger. No one was _ surprised 


seven generations of pessimists. 


So you see courage is a virtue in 
business and finance as well as in 
war. Always the leading banker 
in every nation is the one who has 
the most courage. 

Take J. P. Morgan, for instance 
—the strongest banker that the 
United States ever produced. He 
was great, not because of his busi- 
ness ability, because he had very 
little. He always paid too high a 
price when he bought. But he had 
courage and character; and for 30 
years he was the leader of the herd 
in Wall Street. 

The point for practical men to 
remember is that you cannot es- 
cape danger; the best way 








and women are like rabbits. 
They dodge and hide at the 
sight of any danger. 

Look at Russia—a-herd of 
160,000,000 frightened 
people, dominated by a few 
hundred Bolshevists, whose 
one virtue appears to be 
courage. 

Look at China—a herd ot 
300,000,000 frightened 
people, chased about by a 
few courageous bandits. 

One brave man may go | 








either to Russia or China 


A 


66@ AFETY FIRST” has been 
the motto of the human 
race for half a million years; but 
it has never been the motto of 
Leaders. 


LEADER must face danger. 
_ He must take the risk and 
the blame, and the brunt of the 
storm. 


to avoid it is to meet it. 

In business life you must 
learn to take danger for 
granted as hunters do in the 
African jungle. They go to 
sleep while lions are roaring 
a hundred yards away. 

Self-preservation is a vir- 
tue up to a point. You may 
carry it too far. 

What about protecting 
others? Has not every 
strong man a protective in- 
stinct as well as an instinct 
of self-preservaion? 











and make himself the Lead- 


Must not every true Lead- 





er of 1,000,000 people. 

Russia and China breed very few 
Leaders. They breed followers 
only. Russia has only had one 
Peter the Great. China has had 
none. 

The mass of mankind seek first 
of all for safety. The first homes 
were mere hiding-places—caves 
hidden behind rocks. 

“Safety First” has been the 
motto of the human race for half 
a million years; but it has never 
been the motto of the Leaders. 

A Leader must face danger. He 
must take the risk and the blame, 


and the brunt of the storm. He’ 


must be a sort of human fortress. 
Either in war or in business life, 


a Leader must be a man of quiet’ 


courage—not a swashbuckler nor 
a dodger. 

The fact is that, to certain 
people, there is a thrill and a fas- 
cination in danger. They are 
danger-hunters. 





when a man was shot, or drowned, 
or killed by a falling tree. 

If you want to get on you must 
take chances. If you want to be 
dead sure you might as well stay 
abed in this world of sixes and 
sevens. 

Nearly every risk is an oppor- 
tunity as well. It is an opportunity 
to be a Leader in your trade or 
profession. 

Risks weed out the weaklings. 
They test us. They separate the 
few from the many. No efficient 
man should quarrel with risks. 

The profit in business is accord- 
ing to the risk. You can make 6 
per cent. without risk, but not 
more. All the big prizes are given 
to the men who faced danger. 

That jolly old firm—Lloyd’s— 
make their enormous profits by 
buying risks from other people. 
They are dealers in danger, and 
they have outlived more than 


er protect his people as a 
mother protects her child? Must 
not every large-minded merchant 
protect his customers? 

Must* not every successful em- 
ployer protect his wage-workers? 
Should he not fight their battles 
and not leave them to be herded 
into a Trade Union? 

Is it not the tragedy of employ- 
ership that workers were obliged 
to organize themselves against 
their best friend—the man whose 
capital gave them a chance to earn 
a better living? 

Without courage no man, how- 
ever able, can be a leader; and 
courage can be developed. It was 
developed by thousands of men in 
the war. Why not in business? 

Often courage can be developed 
by a sudden effort of will. A man 
faces the danger that terrifies him, 
and, presto—there is a chemical 
change in him. 


(Continued on page 45) 





; Sales Managers Who Have 
Become High Executives 


HICH road takes men to the 

W top in business most quickly ? 
Here is a question which, 

very naturally, many young men ask 
—and also men who in the middle 
years are trying to better themselves. 

What are the possible roads that 
(like the various boulevards leading 
into the Arc de Triomphe in Paris) 
lead to higher executive positions? 
They are (1) the production or fac- 
tory road, (2) the banking or finan- 
cial road, (3) the accounting or 
clerical road, (4) the engineering or 
technical road, (5) the sales road. 

Unquestionably the road having 
the fewest turnings, the most strate- 
gic position, and the fastest roadbed, 
is the sales road. A rough calcula- 
tion, from my knowledge of Amer- 
ican business, is that more than half 
the higher executives of manufactur- 
ing and wholesaling business are 
graduates of the sales end. 

Why such a preponderance in 
favor of the sales end? Evidently it 
surpasses all other roads put to- 
gether. 

I do not think the reasons are far 
to seek. The principal reason is that 
sales are the keystone of the business 
arch; he who knows how to build 
markets knows best how to build a 
business. 

A business without customers is no 
business at all. You can definitely 
engage men to build factories and 
machines according to specifications ; 
and when you have factories and 
machines you can definitely plan to 
manufacture a certain quantity of 

















Oo. B. WESTPHAL 
Vice-President, The Jewel Tea Company 


By J. George Frederick 


goods. But you cannot definitely en- 
gage men to create orders in specific 
quantity; that is the decisive factor 
which makes or unmakes business. Is 
it any wonder, then, that the man 
who knows how to sell is the man 
most frequently found to have the 
strongest arm for the development 
and safeguarding of a business? The 
most modern thinking about business 
regards all business operations as 
selling operations; therefore selling 
considerations must rule supreme. It 
becomes a very natural order of pro- 
cedure, then, for a salesmanager who 
has good judgment to be wanted in 





Cc. K. WOODBRIDGE 


President, Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World and the Dictaphone Cor- 
poration 


“the board room,” not merely as a 
visitor, but as a permanent fixture. 

Thus occurs the fairly common 
practice of elevating a good sales- 
manager to the position of vice-presi- 
dent; so that he has an official place 
at meetings of boards of directors. 
He has a more dignified place and 
a better opportunity to see that the 
executives of a business synchronize 
their work with the needs of the 
sales end. It is well known that the 
dangers of selling too much are al- 
most as great as the dangers of not 
enough sales, in their effect on fac- 
tory, finances, and management. Per- 
fect adjustment between all functions 
but very particularly the sales func- 
tion, is one of the secrets of business 
success. 

A salesmanager who is also vice- 
president of a business can be a 
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Vice-President, American Sugar 
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power and a bulwark in stabilizing 
an enterprise, but, of course, he must 
be a man who has board-of-directors 
capacity. The difficulty is that so 
many salesmanagers have at one time 
been salesmen, and have not the 
necessary judgment and ability to 
generalize and analyze. They can 
take a grip and go out on the road 
and sell, but they cannot sit at a 
desk and work out very wise plans 
and policies without aid. They are 
“glorified salesmen” and good man- 
agers of other salesmen, but they re- 
quire a man of calm analytical judg- 
ment over them. This type does not 
often rise to a vice-presidency or 
other high executive positions, which 
explains why, out of the very large 
number of salesmanagers and sales- 
men in business, the percentage of 
those who rise to high executive po- 
sitions is after all relatively small. 
They have not the temperament or 
the balanced qualities of mind, since 
salesmanlike enthusiasm and _ cool 
analysis are antithetical. Only when 
both are present is.the sales road 
good. 

There are some companies which 
go even beyond the standard plan of 
putting their sales brains on the 
board of directors. For instance, the 
White & Wyckoff Manufacturing 
Co., large makers of high grade sta- 
tionery, have three of their salesman- 
agers on the board of directors. 
George R. Burkhardt, general sales- 
manager, is now a vice-president. He 
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R. D. KEIM 
Vice-President, E. R. Squibb & Sons 


is an example of climbing within an 
organization, for he started to work 
for this company years ago, at $4 
a week. In addition, two other re- 
gional salesmanagers, J. R. Brundage, 
eastern sales manager, and Peter 
Peterson, Chicago salesmanager, are 
both now vice-presidents in the com- 
pany and sit on the board of direc- 
tors. 

“By this means,” says Mr. Brund- 
age, “an unusually close synchroniz- 
ing of sales effort with factory and 
financial control is achieved—and a 
very fine selling esprit de corps.’ Mr. 
srundage has been climbing within 
his company for nineteen years. 

An interesting rise toward the top 
of a man in a widely different field is 
that of Winslow Russell, now vice- 
president of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. Starting 
in a country grocery store, he began 
his insurance career as an assistant 
bookkeeper and cashier, then in 1898 
started as an ordinary agent selling 
Phoenix Mutual Life insurance. The 

















F. D. BRISTLEY 


Vice-President, Royal Baking Powder 
Company : 


precise steps upward in his company 
were co-manager Boston agency office, 


assistant agency manager, agency 
manager, member of board of direc- 
tors, vice-president. Mr. Russell’s 
marked achievement was to apply 
modern analytical methods to the se- 
lection of salesmen. He says: 

“If I were stating in a few words 
the reason that the distribution_prob- 
lem had been given recognition by 
our board, I would say that it was 
because of the discovery that a sales 
organization has as definite cash 
value as the bonds and other invest- 
ments of the concern and needs the 
same careful consideration in its con- 
servation that is needed in either pro- 
duction or finance. The president of 
our company is an outstanding be- 
liever in the distribution problem as 
being quite as important for consid- 
eration as is any other branch of the 
‘ndustry.” 

The Jewel Tea Co.—a large chain 





WINSLOW RUSSELL 


Vice-President, Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


of stores—has for its vice-president, 
O. B. Westphal, whose career upward 
on the sales road is picturesque. 

Twenty years ago Mr. Westphal 
was driving a coffee wagon for the 
Grand Union Tea Company in Iowa. 
Many of his associates of that day are 
still driving wagons—some of them 
now in his employ as Jewel Tea Co. 
route men. 

He schemed out so many better 
ways of doing things that he attracted 
the attention of the Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Co., who made him 
agency manager of the Chicago dis- 
trict. Here he showed his genius as 
a systematizer—a real business execu- 
tive—and in 1910 was snapped up by 
the Jewel Tea Co. and made traveling 
auditor. 

He was assigned to Ohio and east- 
ern territory, where his company was 
relatively weak. Not satisfied with 
performing the routine of auditing, 























H. F. HAGGERTY 
President, National Gypsum Company 


“O. B.” got busy as an organizer, and 
before many years he had efficient 
crews covering the whole East, in- 
cluding New York and New Eng- 
land. He added some forty parent 
branches and 500 routes. His reward 
was the job of general auditor in 
1918, and director, vice-president, 
and general sales manager in 1919. 
To-day he has active charge of a 
sales force that comprises eighty 
branches, 1,100 route men, and does 
a business exceeding a million dollars 
a month. 

“Mr. Westphal brings to the 
board of directors a knowledge of 
selling problems and the attitude of 
the men in the sales force who are 
in daily contact with our customers,” 
says President Karker. “Sales are 
such a vital part of the work of this 
organization that neither the list of 
officers nor the board itself would be 
well rounded or complete unless they 
included the name of the man in 
charge of sales.” 

The sales road is one that offers 





F. H. DICKISON 


Vice-President and General Manager of 
the Tidewater Oil Sales Corporation 
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G. H. CHARLS 
President, United Alloy Steel 


Corporation 


the right kind of sales brains a 
straight, good road to a higher office 
than the vice-presidency. It leads to 
general management and to the pres- 
idency, in many cases. A vice-presi- 
dency for a salesmanager, while he 
is at the same time fulfilling his sell- 
ing function, is often to some extent 
an honorary office; but when the time 
arrives to pick a man to captain the 
entire ship, the man of parts who has 
come up the sales road makes a de- 
cidedly leading candidate, particularly 
if the merit system is followed. And 
since the after-war deflation period 
the pure merit system of promotion 
has come to be respected as never be- 
fore. Other methods are too danger- 
ous, and competition is ever growing. 

An interesting example of this is 
the recent election of Louis J. Mc- 
Ilhenney to the presidency of Ste- 
phen F. Whitman & Son, famous 
chocolate manufacturers in Philadel- 
phia. Mr. MclIlhenney has been a 
live salesmanager for the company 
for a period of years, and was pres- 
ident of the Philadelphia Salesman- 
agers’ Club. 

Then we have also the rise of men 
like Fred Mason, vice-president of 
the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, who was chosen as one of those 
to lead that famous corporation out 
of the doldrums into which it had 
fallen. Fred Mason is a sociable man 
whom “the trade” likes. He is, in 
fact, famous throughout the food 
trade and grocery world. Like 
Charles M. Schwab, he has never 
changed his essentially salesmanlike 
personality, even after arriving at a 
top place. He is by instinct and na- 
ture a salesman, and by added gift of 
sound judgment and executive ca- 
pacity he has enlarged that person- 
ality, but never altered it. He could, 
to-morrow, as of old, go out with his 
samples and talk on perfect terms of 
equality with any corner grocer in 
the land. And, it should be added, 


he often does that very thing. At 
conventions of jobbers and grocers 
he is a magnet of attraction and a 
power on the platform, because he 
knows the trials and tribulations of 
the grocer. He is a member of the 
“Asparagus Club,” a unique organ- 
ization of just ninety-nine men, many 
of them grocers and delicatessen deal- 
ers. 

Frank Bristley is another man who 
sits on the board of directors of one 
of our most famous old corporations, 
the Royal Baking Powder Company. 
When this concern was reorganized 
a few years ago, Mr. Bristley went 
“up the line” and was made vice- 
president—and a very active vice- 
president, too. In another company 
he might well be called general man- 
ager, for in the baking powder busi- 
ness the sales and distribution ends 
of the business are the decisive, vital 





A. EDWIN PHILIPS 


Vice-President, Welch Grape Juice 
Company 


factors. Mr. Bristley has come up en- 
tirely through the sales ranks, and 
is now a power not only in his own 
company but throughout the entire 
grocery specialty field, for he is the 
aggressive head of the American 
Grocery Specialty Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

James O’Brien, vice-president of 
the company which produces Kel- 
logg’s Toasted Corn Flakes and allied 
products, is one more example in the 
food field. “Jim” is familiarly known 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land among the nation’s 300,000 
or more grocers. He lived on the 
road and sold goods for years. 

A further example is A. Edwin 
Philips, vice-president of the Welch 
Grape Juice Co., who started seven- 
teen years ago with Welch as a 
junior salesmen during Summer vaca- 
tions, and graduated upward through 
the successive stages of salesman, 
district salesmanager, field salesman- 
ager, general sales and export man- 
ager, and now vice-president. Inci- 
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dentally Mr. Philips was once a 
member of the bar. It will be re- 
called that Welch, the founder of the 
business, died within the last year, 
and thus a need on the board of di- 
rectors for a strong, balanced, sales- 
trained mind was much accentuated. 

C. C. Austin, who is president of 
the sales company which operates the 
marketing end of Campbell’s Soups, 
is another of the group of broad- 
gauge men who have risen from the 
sales ranks up to top places. | 

It is interesting to note that the 
method used by some great com- 
panies, as in the case of Campbell’s 
Soup, of a subsidiary sales company, 
spells a particular opportunity for the 
man who has moved up from the 
selling ranks. The Post Products 
Company, subsidiary to the Postum 
Cereal Company, Inc., is headed by 
E. E. Taylor, who has risen through 
the sales and advertising departments, 
having been connected with several 
other large companies before coming 
to Postum. Oddly enough it was the 
founder of this company, C. W. 
Post, who once told me that sales 
brains were the real creative force 
in business and must always rule. In 
fact, as I recall the conversation, Mr. 
Post was thoroughly disdainful of 
all other functions, claiming they 
were merely the hirelings of sales 
brains. Mr. Post himself, of course, 
was a brilliant example of his own 
argument, for the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium, in the same town, made and 
sold a coffee substitute of good qual- 
ity before Mr. Post came into the 
field, but Mr. Post applied creative 
sales and advertising genius and built 
a big business. 

J. G. Gilfillian, head of the large 
Jello company, which was recently 
purchased by Postum, is a man com- 
pletely saturated in the sales tradition. 
He has been a salesman and sales- 
manager, and knows in detail the in- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Where U. S. May Look for 
Future Oil Supplies 


One of the Greatest Oil Fields in the World Is Now Under Development in 
Venezuela—Effect of the Oil Boom on Population and Trade of 
Picturesque Maracaibo—Our Neglected Opportunities 


N ABOUT ninety railroads, 
( ) cpersting in twenty-one of 
the forty-eight states, and 
making up one-eighth of the rail- 
road mileage of the United States, 
oil has supplanted coal in power. 

Most of the steamships built in 
the United States to-day are fash- 
ioned for using crude oil instead 
of coal for energy. This is particu- 
larly true of vessels intended for 
the Pacific trade, coal being more 
difficult to obtain or more costly 
than oil. 

The use of crude oil in industrial 
establishments widens _ steadily. 
Not so rapidly, perhaps, as it 
would if the oil people could see 
their way to enter freely into long 
term contracts to supply the fuel 
at a set price; but rapidly, never- 
theless, owing partly to the ever 
recurring labor disturbances in the 
coal fields and the ever rising costs 
of coal. 

Of the 6,000,000,000 or more gal- 
lons of gasoline manufactured, the 
bulk goes to supply power for the 
millions of automobiles. Then 
there are many millions of gallons 
of kerosene, naphtha, benzine, 
lubricating oils, greases, asphaltic 
road oils, etc., marketed. 

Either coal costs must come 
down, which does not seem likely, 
cr the employment of oil and hy- 
droelectric energy for power is 
destined to broaden. 

The United States has been pre- 





Scenes in the Lake Marcaibo oil district. The Royal 
Dutch Company’s terminal at La Salina is shown at the 
top, while below, on the left, are shown some of the Lago 
Petroleum Company's wells. Nearly all oil wells brought 
in thus far are close to the lake or under the lake. A 
Royal Dutch refinery at San Lorenzo (right). 


By Richard Spillane 


eminent in oil. In production and 
development of its various by- 
products it has far outstripped all 
other nations. Its dominance is se- 
cure for many years but, appar- 
ently, it has reached the limit of 
its power in production and, grad- 
ually, must draw more and more 
from other quarters of the globe 
for supplies. 

The petroleum resources of the 
world are immense. In Europe, 
Russia, and Rumania are, perhaps, 
the largest fields. Asia has various 
great deposits, those of Persia and 
Borneo being the best known. 
Africa is a fallow field. South 
America has many oil territories 
of great possibilities. In south- 
eastern Bolivia there is believed to 
be one of the greatest oil pools of 
the world, but the district is so re- 
mote and transportation so diff- 
cult that it will require a huge 
expenditure of capital to open the 
country for development. In the 





Argentine there is one fair sized 
oil pool near the Atlantic coast 
and good showing of oil near the 
Andes. From Colombia on the west 
to the northeastern tip of South 
America there is evidence of large 
oil deposits and here it seems 
probable interest will center more 
and more for many years to come, 
particularly with the decline in 
production in the Mexican terri- 
tory plus the action of the Mexi- 
can government which is little 
short of confiscation of oil lands 
owned by foreign corporations. 
This stretch of country along 
the northern coast of South 
America has decided advantages 
geographically, the eastern section 
not being far distant from the 
route traversed by ships bound 
irom North America or Europe to 
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South America, and the western 
section being fairly close to the 
route taken by vessels using the 
Panama Canal. Fueling stations 
for oil burning ships will soon be 
as common as coaling stations 
have been for vessels that use coal. 

The present oil development of 
Venezuela is confined, almost 
wholly, to the Maracaibo basin. 
This basin is formed by two arms 
of the Andes which branch out and 
form the upper part of a Y as they 
come toward the Caribbean Sea. 
In the Y is a body of water larger 
in area than Rhode Island and not 
quite so big as Connecticut. This 
is Lake Maracaibo. Nearly all the 
oil wells brought in thus far are 
close to the lake or under the lake. 
Various geologists have ventured 
the statement that herein is one of 
the greatest oil reservoirs of the 
world. Certainly it is one of the 
most picturesque. 

As oil fields are classed, the Ven- 
ezuelan development is in its early 
stages. The Royal Dutch may be 
said to have been the first in the 
field. They were preparing in 1914 
to do some drilling. Then came 
the World War. Not until 1923 
was there anything like activity, 
but meanwhile a number of com- 
panies had been attracted to the 
region, had obtained concessions, 
and, despite many disappoint- 
ments, persisted in doing a mod- 
erate amount of drilling. In De- 
cember, 1922, came the happening 
that satisfied the world that the 
geologists were right. In La Rosa 
field a well, known as Barroso No. 
2, “came in” with a mighty roar. 
Oil came from it in volume and 
with force that was astonishing. 
No power devised by man could 
control its mighty flow. It flooded 
the country nearby and covered 
the surface of the lake with petro- 
leum. For nine days and nine 
nights it poured out oil in terrific 
volume. When at last it ceased, 
through “sanding up,” it had 
spouted a million barrels of oil. 
Rarely has there been such an oil 
geyser as Barroso No. 2. 


Largest Reservoir of Oil in World 


That “proved” the Maracaibo 
field. Since then there has been 
persistent drilling by most of the 
corporations holding concessions. 
Some of the companies have been 
remarkably successful. Some have 
not. Real production was attained 
in 1923, the year following Barroso 
No. 2. Then the yield for the 
Maracaibo district was 4,332,420 
barrels. How it has been since is 
shown by the 18,000,000 barrels 
produced in 1925 and the predic- 
tion of 40,000,000 barrels for 1926. 
If the geologists are right, the 
Maracaibo basin has the largest 
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Railroad Carriage on the line between San Lorenzo and Mene Grande. 
The writer of this article is seated on the extreme right. 


reservoir of oil in the world. 

Naturally, the oil people were a 
bit exhilarated by the performance 
of Barroso No. 2. They all wanted 
to get production, increased pro- 
duction, big production quickly. In 
cases where one company brought 
in a well near the line of another 
company’s concession there was 
drilling so close as to be good for 
neither corporation. This happily 
is ceasing. They operate now on 
a saner and better basis. 

The principal districts from 
which oil is obtained at present 
are known as La Rosa, Mene 
Grande, El Mene and La Paz. La 
Rosa has been the most prominent. 
Development in what is known as 
the Ambrosia section, immediately 
north of La Rosa, is beginning. 














Type of house in which the staffs of 
oil companies live in the Lake Maracaibo 
district. 


The geologists and drillers have 
great faith in this new field and 
they predict that it will surpass La 
Rosa. 

Many of the wells in the Mara- 
caibo territory are drilled through 
the bed of the lake. The Lago 
Company has concessions to most 
of the lake bed. This company is 
one of the youngest in the field 
and has been very successful, hav- 
ing the largest production of any 
cf them, the Royal Dutch and its 
subsidiaries, which rank as the old- 





est in the territory, being second. 
On the other hand, one of the 
largest companies in the world has 
drilled a considerable number of 
wells and has had a remarkable 
run of ill luck. Now, however, 
there is somewhat of a change, for 
it has brought in one pretty good 
well and has an excellent chance 
of getting others. 


Transportation a Problem 


There is one great embarrass- 
ment that keeps the Maracaibo 
basin from being almost ideal. 
That is transportation. Between 
the lake and the sea there is a long 
stretch of bay and for miles along 
this bay or straight there is a sand 
bar. The tide is only about 18 
inches. At high tide vessels of 12 
feet draft can enter and depart if 
the pilot picks his way carefully. 
It he does not the vessel is likely 
to get stuck. 

Some of the oil concerns have 
pipe lines from the oil fields to sta- 
tions on the peninsula of Para- 
guana, but the principal companies 
send their crude oil in tankers to 
be refined elsewhere. The Royal 
Dutch has a big refinery on the 
island of Curacoa where condi- 
tions are excellent. The Lago 
company has a refinery, harbor, 
and loading station under con- 
struction on the island of Aruba, 
a Dutch possession about midway 
between Maracaibo and Curacao. 

Various of the companies have 
wells choked down and production 
restricted because they have not 
tankers sufficient to carry the 
crude oil to the refineries. Some 
of the companies are having tank- 
ers built. Tankers cost a lot of 
money and, when they must be of 
shallow draft, their carrying ca- 
pacity is curtailed. 

It would be a great relief if the 
bar could be removed, but that 

(Continued on page 36) 











The Building Trend Revealed 
By Nation-Wide Survey 


By W. J. Moore 





President, American Bond & Mortgage Company 


HAT is the actual real. 
estate and building out- 
look after several years 


of. unprecedented activity? 

The American Bond & Mort- 
gage Company wanted to know 
the truth of the situation, because 
it is of vital moment to our inves- 
tors and to our plans for the fu- 
ture, so we proceeded to collect 
data from different sources in 
many parts of the country. We 
checked up on such matters as 
building and renting demands, the 
alleged shortage of certain types 
of structures, the trend of residen- 
tial choice, the attitude of money 
lenders, and whatever indications 
of overbuilding there may be. 

Obtaining reports from 118 
widely scattered cities, we found 
that sixty-nine believed business 
to be “medium” and thirty-three 
“active,” while only seventeen 
considered current real estate con- 
ditions to be “dull.” 

During the last year forty-six 
of the same municipalities found 
conditions “active,” sixty-one re- 
ported a “medium” status, and 


eleven found conditions “dull,” in- 
dicating that there has been a per- 
ceptible though not serious wane 
since last Summer. At the same 
time, the note of optimism is 
strongly sounded, ninety cities ex- 
pecting improvement in the near 
future as against three expect- 
ing a decline, and twenty-five 
looking for a continuation of ex- 
isting activity. 


Shortage in Many Cities 


A majority — forty-seven — be- 
lieve that favorable conditions 
will rule indefinitely, while others 
expect them to prevail for from 
two to five years. Of course, lo- 
cal conditions vary and it is note- 
worthy that the Carolinas, Florida, 
and California are most emphatic 
in their expressions of faith. In 
Alabama, the section adjacent to 
Muscle Shoals expects the im- 
mense dam-power project there to 
generate a tremendous “boom” (in 
addition to electricity) that will be 
far-reaching in its effects. 

Atlantic City, N. J., looks for 


the completion of the Delaware 
River Bridge at Camden, and the 
hard-surface highway from New 
York, to stir up considerable extra 
activity throughout this year. San 
Francisco also anticipates a great 
volume of real estate business. 

With regard to an _ existing 
shortage in either residence or 
commercial buildings, conditions 
depend somewhat on local situa- 
tions. However, among the cities 
stating that there still exists a 
shortage in these structures are: 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Stamford and 
Waterbury, Conn.; St. Petersburg 
and Tallahassee, Fla.; Rockford, 
Ill.; Council Bluffs, Ia.; La Crosse, 
Wis.; and San Francisco. It is 
said of the last named metropolis 
that a new adult population is ar- 
riving there constantly and is in- 
creasing faster than housing ac- 
commodations. 

New Britain, Conn., finds the 
shortage more than made up in 
tenements, but not in the better 
class of single-family houses, and 
Spokane is witnessing more activ- 
ity in construction than at any 





THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


future? 











3.~-Do you anticipate improvement or decline in conditions in the near 


13--Are residence rentals higher or lower compared with last year? @) 
Do you look for higher or lower rentals in 1926 ? (b) 


TABULATION OF THE ANSWERS 


\---What are current real estate market conditions in your city ? I. ---- Dull 
()Dull ()Medium ( )Active \7 

2:--What has been the condition of the real estate market during the 2. ---- Dull 
past year ? (a) ()Dull ()Medium ()Active @ II 
During the past six months? (>) (bo) 18 


4.--Assuming that the present. situation is favorable, how long do you 4.-- \year  Cyears Syears 5years Indef. 
expect it to ‘nidinn? ()lyr, ()2yr ()Noof yrs. 9 IZ 5 5 AT 
5--Has the war-made scarcity of homes and business buildings been i- Yes No. 
filled ? 86 24 
6s the local building market active or inactive? lis — ae — 
T~ Is there any shortage of business structures ? (a) L-- @) (b) (c) 
Is there any shortage of apartments ? (b) Yes No Yes No Yes No 
is there any shortage of one-farily dwellings ?(c) 7% 90 2 65 39 TA 
3 -~| 3 is lati ‘sits? 8.---Speculation Investment 
ls most of the buying for speculation or investment 7 I 89 
9.--\s there less mortgage money available now than six months ago? 9--- More Less Unchanged 
( ) More ( )Unchanged AG 8 6 
10.Is there sufficient mortgage money available for current needs ? 10.-- Yes106  Nol2 
| Il>-Are the savings banks and other large investors more conservative I.-- Yes40  No67 
in placing their funds in mortgages ? 
| \2zls there any trend from I2-- @) (v) 
\ apartment houses to suburban homes (@) Yes No Yes No 
suburban homes to apartment houses (b) oe 19. OS 


Medium Active 
69 33 


Medium Active 
61 46 
64 35 


3,--- Improvement Decline Unchanged 
90 3 2 


13:-@) is Lower Unchanged (b) wl Lower Unchanged 
A9 59 | 33 66 
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time in the last thirteen years. 
Albany, N. Y., looks for highly fa- 
vorable conditions for at least five 
years, owing to the capital’s new 
position as a seaport and to ex- 
tensive projects to be carried out 
by the state and city. 

Sears Roebuck and Company re- 
cently purchased sixteen acres of 
ground in Atlanta, Ga., and will 
erect a $7,000,000 plant to take 
care of the corporation’s South- 
eastern business. This enterprise 
will give employment to 1,500 
people and will undoubtedly add to 
the city’s prosperity. It is expect- 
ed that this move will result in the 
influx of many manufacturing con- 
cerns producing products for this 
well-known mail order house. 
“The outlook was never brighter,” 
says Fred T. Newell of the Atlan- 
ta Chamber of Commerce. 

Sacramento is experiencing a 
boom in the construction of large 
buildings, such as hotels, office 
structures, and industrial plants. 
Jackson, Mich., too, is doing a 
good deal of “large” building. 

Viewing the situation as a 
whole, it seems that in very few 
instances has the building short- 
age been entirely filled. With the 
increase in population has come a 
need for greater housing facilities, 
and with the advance in standards 
of living has come even a greater 
demand for apartment buildings 
equipped with modern conveni- 
ences. 


Trend Toward Suburbs 


At the same time a nation-wide 
trend toward suburban areas is 
noticeable, which is preceded by 
the large influx to apartment life 
in the cities themselves. Fifty-two 
cities report a suburban movement 
as against nineteen expressing an 
inactive view on this subject. A 
suburban trend is very easily no- 
ticeable in these days of conges- 
tion, however, and is not sufficient- 
ly marked to affect the values* of 
well located properties in the 
cities. 

An investigation of the all-im- 
portant question of money condi- 
tions discloses that in only eight 
cities is there less cash available 
for mortgage loans than there 
was six months ago, while forty- 
six report more, and sixty-one say 
that conditions remain quite satis- 
factory. Cincinnati, O.; Jackson, 
Mich., and Kenosha, Wis., are 
among the.exceptions, since they 
find a smaller quota of funds of- 
fered. 


The large institutional bodies 
continue to lend conservatively, on 
the average, although Tulsa, Okla., 
and Salt Lake City say that they 
are more liberal. It is still evi- 
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Two-Line Editorials 
Looks Ahead and Around 


Moved that Congress adjourn, The 
“Ayes” have it! 
ee 


Installment selling evils are being 
modified. 

a 

A prediction: Rubber will not long 
remain low-priced. 

se © 

Although they lost the general 
strike, British workmen really won 
it. Victory would have cost them too 
much in the end. 

* * 2 

The June crop of brides promises 

to be above normal. 
* * * 

Better Hoover as Radio Durector 
than one more tax-eating Commis- 
Sion, 

* * * 

Oil shares appear to be well liquid- 

ated. 
> * 

“Only 147 Workless in Paris.” 
And the American tourist season 1s 
only starting. 


x * * 

Coolidge has earned hiss Summer 
vacation. Have you? 
x * x 


The sugar industry cannot always 


remain sour. 
* * * 


America has $4,497,351,324 gold, 


near the highest record. 


There certainly was “Nashing” of 
teeth one day among Wall Street 
bears. 

x ok * 

Labor loyalty is the best lubricant 
in any factory. 
x * 

Some business-men golfers are 
more interested in a new driver than 
in a new drive for business. 


2s 
Better order your coal now. 
2 = s 


A forecast: The new Ratlroad- 
Labor wage-fixing plan will not pan 
out successfully. 

“oe 

Florida, depend upon it, will again 
flourish. 

x * 

Employment is still well above 
normal. 

oe 

John Bull’s word is as good as his 
pound. “Pound Sterling Rises to 
Par.” 

os 

Make your vacation reservations 
early, 

* * « 

The time to buy stocks, remember, 
is when nobody wants them. 

x * x 


Business stands a good chance of 
rising this Fall. 








dent that, generally 
money is “easy.” 

Rentals are for the most part 
stationary, the survey reveals, and 
there are still a few cities report- 
ing advances. It may be said, 
therefore, that rents are more 
fairly stabilized in the smaller 
cities than in the larger ones, all 
of which indicates a favorable out- 
look. 

Without doubt, there is a great 
deal of new building contemplated, 
and much is already under way. 

Recent statistics show that the 
total amount of real estate secur- 
iies which is annually absorbed by 
the general public makes this one 
of the principal classes of public 
financing, whereas only a compar- 
atively few years ago the volume 
of such financing was insignif- 
icant. In recent years first mort- 
gage real estate bonds have played 
a vital part in the development of 
American cities. 

Former sources of supply of 
capital for building purposes would 
not be sufficient to meet to-day’s 
demands of the building industry. 
This was evidenced a few years 


speaking, 


ago when legislative bodies recog- 
nized the real public concern re- 
garding insufficient capital going 
into the building industry to fi- 
nance legitimate requirements. It 
should be self-evident that if 
building operations had been re- 
stricted, rentals to-day would be 
higher than they are. 





The most lovable quality that 
any human can possess is toler- 
ance. Tolerance is the vision that 
enables us to see things from an- 
other person’s point of view. It 
is the generosity that concedes to 
others the right to their own opin- 
ion and their own peculiarities. 
It is the bigness that enables us to 
let people be happy in their own 
way instead of our way.—Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. 

Se. 

It is a strange anomaly that men 
should be careful to insure their 
houses, their ships, their merchandise, 
and yet neglect to insure their lives, 
the most important of all to their 
families and more subject to loss.— 
Benjamin Franklin. 
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I agree that the measure of suc- 
cess is not merchandise, but character. 
But I do criticize those sentiments, 
held in all too respectable quarters, 
that our economic system is funda- 
mentally wrong, that commerce is 
only selfishness, and that our citizens, 
holding the hope of all that America 
means, are living in industrial slavery. 
The man who builds a factory builds 
a temple. The man who works there 
worships there, and to each is due, not 
scorn and blame, but reverence and 
praise.—Calvin Coolidge. 

* * * 

Every time you understand a thing 
you multiply yourself.—Charlie Chap- 
lin. eta ah 

Deliver me from all evildoers 
that talk nothing but sickness and 
failure. 

Grant me the companionship of 
men who think success and men 
who work for it. 

Loan me associates who cheer- 
fully face the problems of a day 
and try hard to overcome them. 

Relieve me of all cynics and 
critics. 

Give me good health and the 
strength to be of real service to 
the world, and I’ll get all that’s 
good for me, and will what’s left 
to those who want it.—William 
Feather. 

*x* * * 


You’re building each moment, 
In architect’s role, 

A character dwelling— 
A home for the soul 


So while you are building, 
Don’t potter and slack; 
Just build a fine mansion, 
Not merely a shack. 
Whims. 


x~ * 


If a man empties his purse into his 
head, no man can take it away from 
him; an investment in knowledge al- 
ae pays the best interest —Frank- 
1n, 

* * * 

The most marked trait that dis- 
tinguishes the strong from the 
weak is the ability to see what is 
essential and what is non-essen- 
tial—Dr. Frank Crane. 

From D. C. Barrow, Pensacola, Fla. 


THOUGHTS ON 
LIFE ¢? BUSINESS 


Friendship’s Road 


Friendship is a chain of gold, 
Shaped in God’s all perfect mold. 
Each link a smile, a laugh, a tear, 
A grip of the hand, a word of cheer. 
As steadfast as the ages roll, 
Binding closer soul to soul. 
No matter how far or heavy the load 
Sweet is the journey on friendship’s 
road. —Author Unknown. 


* * 


If you intend to go to work, there 
is no better place than right where 
you are; if you do not intend to go 
to work, you cannot get along any- 
where. Squirming and _ crawling 
about from place to place can do no 
good.—Abraham Lincoln. 





~~ 


A Text 


VV ITHHOLD not good from 
them to whom it is due, when 
it is in the power of thine hand 
to do it. Proverbs 3:16. 





Sent in by M.S. Thompson, Hon- 

duras, C. A. What is your 

favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 

grams” is presented to senders of 
texts used. 
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It Pays to Read the Bible 


The fact that the Standard Oil 
Company has discovered oil and 
is operating wells in Egypt is gen- 
erally known, but its reason for 
going to that ancient land to look 
for oil is probably not so well 
known. 

It is asserted that the attention 
of someone connected with the 
company was attracted by the 
statement in Exodus 2:3, that the 
ark of bulrushes which the mother 
of Moses made for her child was 
“daubed with slime and with 
pitch.” 

Reasoning that where there was 
pitch there was oil, and if there 
ever was oil in Egypt it was prob- 
ably still there, the company sent 
out a geologist and oil expert to 
make investigations, with the re- 
sult that oil was discovered. 

Three wells are now in operation 
and others are to be opened.— 
From “The Lamp.” 
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Business Philosophy 


Henry Ford was asked what he 
would do if called upon to take 
charge of a manufacturing business 
that was failing because of excessive 
cost of production, 

“The first thing,” he said, “would 
be to see if the plant was clean. It 
is a hundred to one that I would 
find it dirty. If so, I would clean 
the place from end to end before I 
did another thing. There is nothing 
that so demoralizes workingmen as a 
dirty shop. A dirty shop drives away 
good men and attracts bad ones,”— 
Wm. Feather, in Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 

** * 

Goodwill for a business is built by 
good goods, service and truthful ad- 
vertising.—E. R. Waite. 

* * & 

There’s no thrill in easy sailing 
when the skies are clear and blue, 
there’s no joy in merely doing things 
which any one can do. But there is 
some saisfaction that is mighty sweet 
to take, when you reach a destination 
that you thought you’d never make.— 
Spirella. 

*_* * ; 

Trying to equal or improve on the 
service of other merchants is better 
than envying them.—Ideal American 
Merchant. 

*_* * 

The moment you find yourself in 
an absolutely hopeless and despair- 
ing state of mind regarding your 
work—take a vacation. If only for 
a day—still take it. Let your brain 
rest by giving it new thoughts. 
You will return to work like one 
reborn.—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

*_* * 

Success or failure in business is 
caused more by mental attitude 
even than by mental capacities.— 
Walter Dill Scott. 

From H, E. Wright, Los Angeles, Cal. 

*_/* & 

Don’t carry around a lot of opin- 
ions with which to start an argument. 
Facts are better—Houghton Line. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of quo- 
tation and author's name. Names of 
winners will be printed, 




















Converted military airplanes used by the United States Air Mail Service. 


Scheduled Flying Puts Air Lines 
on ‘Transportation Map 


RGANIZED air _ transport 
() operations in the United 

States are now entering a 
stage which promises to place 
this country as far ahead in such 
flying as it now is ahead in the 
field of non-scheduled flying. 

For’ some time the United 
States has led all other nations in 
total mileage flown by civil air- 
planes. But the limited number 
of scheduled routes operating here 
has created a very general impres- 
sion that we are much behind in 
civil aviation. Those who have 
had occasion to make a careful 
study of the subject invariably be- 
come convinced that the reverse is 
true, but this has little effect upon 
persons with some axe to grind or 
upon the sentiment of a general 
public prone to snap judgment. 

With the routes which are being 
placed in operation now, added to 
previous activities, the leadership 
of the United States will become 
so marked as to be evident to 
the most casual observer. By the 
time this story is in print most of 
the lines should be in actual oper- 
ation. 

The most significant feature of 
the development which is now tak- 
ing place lies in the fact that none 
of the routes operating or being 
put into operation will be sub- 
sidized. The manager of every 
single one of them will be com- 
pletely dependent upon his own 
efforts for the success of his 
route. As the reader probably 
knows, almost every air route in 
Europe is heavily subsidized and 


By Archibald Black 


Consulting Air Transport Engineer 


not one of them has yet shown a 
profit apart from the subsidy. 
While many are promising, it is 
interesting to note that few have 
shown a profit even when the sub- 
sidy is included. 

It has always been recognized 
in America that the subsidy sys- 
tem is economically wrong. A\l- 
though traffic is growing more or 
less steadily, the result of Eu- 
ropean air transport development 
so far seems to bear out the ac- 
curacy of this theory. The sub- 
sidy only too frequently defeats its 
purpose by removing the incentive 
to make the proposition pay. In 
some cases the subsidy has been 
openly and frankly paid merely for 
the purpose of creating a military 
reserve air fleet. In at least one 
instance the subsidy requirements 
were of such military nature that 


airplanes properly designed for 
commercial transport were inher- 
ently incapable of complying with 
these requirements. However, 
European air transport has made 
progress since the war and there 
are some routes which give prom- 
ise of earning their operating cost 
without artificial support in the 
near future. 

The U. S. Air Mail Service, 
which was inaugurated in 1918 and 
which has been steadily expanded 
since, is at this moment the larg- 
est air transport enterprise in ex- 
istence. This service is operated 
at a loss, being clearly accepted 
as forming a practical laboratory 
for. the development of operating 
methods applicable in this country. 
It has served its purpose so well 
in this regard that it is now looked 
upon in all foreign countries as the 

















Photo courtesy of William E. Arthur & Co. 
Air Mail Service hangars at Belle Fonte, Pa., illuminated for night flying. 
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world standard in airplane opera- 
tion. 

It is interesting to note that the 
average American has little appre- 
ciation of the manner in which for- 
eign operators look up to the 
U. S. Air Mail. During recent 
years foreign representatives have 
been constantly visiting these 
shores to inspect the Air Mail 
equipment and to study its meth- 
ods. Most of them have been open 
in their amazement at the lack of 
appreciation of the man-in-the- 
street. Major General Sir Sefton 
Brancker, Director of Civil Avia- 
tion in Great Britain and who has 
carefully followed American op- 
erations, voiced a general senti- 
ment when he remarked surpris- 
ed: 

“You Americans seem to be very 
modest about what you're doing in 
aviation!’ 

The absence of subsidies changed 
the complexion of civil aviation in 
the United States as compared 
with that in Europe. Until quite 
lately most of our operators avoid- 
ed fixed schedules. Because of the 
lirgent necessity of making their 
‘rips pay, they flew only when 
they had passengers or packages 
to carry. However, just as every 
rule seems to have some excep- 
tions, we did have some scheduled 
operations apart from the Air 
The largest of the 


Mail Service. 


scheduled operators has with- 
drawn, but the New Orleans-Pilot- 
town, Seattle-Victoria and the Los 
Angeles-San Diego routes are all 
still running and will probably con- 
tinue. There are also some other 
services which have been operat- 
ing on schedule for some time, but 
the three just mentioned are the 
most important of our older routes. 
The first two are contract mail 
routes, but they also carry pass- 
engers and packages when oppor- 
tunity presents. The last men- 
tioned route is chiefly a passenger 
line and, although only started in 
1925, is reported to be very suc- 
cessful in building up traffic. 


New Law Important Factor 


The passage of the Kelly bili 
through Congress marked a most 
important epoch in the annals of 
air transport in this country. This 
bill, which became a law early in 
1925, authorizes the Postmaster 
General to contract for carriage of 
mails by air at excess rates of 
postage. Under its terms the Post 
Office Department may enter into 
agreements with private operators 
by which they are paid for car- 
riage of this mail an amount which 
must not exceed four-fifths of the 
revenue derived from it. The ef- 
fect of the Kelly law was to create 
a very general interest in the car- 


riage of contract air mail. A num- 
ber of nationally known business 
men, representing all of the im- 
portant industrial centers of the 
country, organized a $10,000,000 
corporation, under the name of 
National Air Transport, Inc., and 
immediately subscribed $2,000,000 
of this amount for the establish- 
ment of air routes. This announce- 
ment was followed closely. by the 
entry of the Ford Motor Company © 
into the aircraft operating field 
and by the organization of other 
substantial air transport firms in 
various parts of the United States. 
In rapid succession there appeared 
anouncements of the organization 
of such firms as the Eastern Air 
Transport, Western Air Express, 
Florida Airways Corporation, Co- 
lonial Air Transport, and others. 
Eastern and Colonial have since 
combined under the name of the 
latter and obtained the Boston- 
New York air mail contract. 


The methods of the Post Office 
Department in awarding the air 
mail contracts are worthy of ref- 
erence. As might be expected, the 
calls for bids invited the attention 
of some who were not capable of 
carrying out their contracts if such 
were granted. Anticipating this 
the department made every effort 
to check up the ability of bidders. 
In submitting their bids the pros- 
pective contractors were required 





26 


to include complete information on 
the type and number of airplanes 
and engines with which they pro- 
posed to establish services, the 
amount of this equipment which 
was to be held in reserve for emer- 
gencies, and other such informa- 
tion. The bidders were investi- 
gated by the department to deter- 
mine their financial ability to live 
up to the contracts, and all of these 
elements were taken into consid- 
eration in making awards. These 
requirements prevented the award 
of contracts in some cases to pro- 
moters whose bids were apparent- 
ly entered for the purpose of get- 
ting a contract first and then fall- 
ing back upon the general public 
for their finances. 

As a result of this weeding-out 
process, the men to whom the con- 
tracts were awarded are substan- 
tial and capable groups with every 
prospect of developing their routes 
upon a business basis. The import- 
ance of this is better appreciated 
if it is remembered that the mail 


a general rule the contracts have 
been let on the basis of four-fifths 
of the revenue derived from the 
mail carried; so the airplane ope- 
rator stands to gain more than the 
Post Office by increase in its vol- 
ume. That is why we may soon 
witness the appearance of adver- 
tisements and other forms of so- 
licitation applied to mail as well 
as to passengers and packages. 
The routes shown on the accom- 
panying map have been in opera- 
tion for periods ranging from a 
few months up to several years. 
The Government Air Mail Service, 
as previously mentioned, was 
started experimentally in 1918 and 
was extended across the contin- 
ent in 1920. The night-operated 
service from New York to Chicago, 
which parallels the day service 
over this same route, was started 
by the Post Office Department in 
July, 1925. The New Orleans-Pilot- 
town and Seattle-Victoria routes 
have been in operation for the last 
few years. The chief purpose of 

















Major General Eli Cole, United States Marine Corps;. Admiral William A. 

Moffett, United States Navy Air Service; and W. B. Mayo, chief engineer 

of the Ford Motor Company, inspecting a B. B. T. dioptric 500,000,000 candle 
power aircraft landing field floodilght. 


revenues will undoubtedly form 
only a small part of the income of 
operators. For the major portion 
of their revenue they will find it 
necessary to develop package and 
passenger traffic. The mail con- 
tracts give no guarantee as to the 
volume to be carried, this being 
entirely dependent upon _ the 
amounts deposited in the local post 
offices for carriage by air. Hence 
the operators will find it to their 
advantage to co-operate very 
closely with the Post Office De- 
partment in the building up of air 
mail traffic. Every increase in this 
class will bring up their own mail 
revenues in direct proportion. As 


the two routes last mentioned is 
to facilitate the passage of foreign 
mails. Until the advent of the Kel- 
ly law in 1925 the authority of the 
Post Office Department in con- 
tracting with private operators 
for carriage of mails by air was 
limited to foreign mails, which re- 
tarded the development of private 
services within the country. The 
two routes of the Ford Motor 
Company, Detroit-Cleveland and 
Detroit-Chicago, were started in 
1925 originally for carriage of 
packages and messages between 
Ford branches. But, at the sug- 
gestion of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, this company recently con- 
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tracted also to carry public air mail 
over its routes under the Kelly law. 

The equipment used by the 
various operators is practically all 
of characteristic American make. 
Curtiss, Ford-Stout, Wright, Laird, 
Douglas and other manufacturers 
of ’planes and engines are repre- 
sented in the assembled fleets 
which are now flying or being pre- 
pared for flight. 

The year 1925 has been referred 
to as a period of renaissance in 
American aviation and, so far as 
scheduled airplane operation is 
concerned, this is largely true. As 
a matter of fact, the announce- 
ments of air transport operating 
plans appeared in the public press 
in such rapid succession during the 
year as to make their weeding out 
and checking up quite a difficult 
matter. While some few of the 
announced plans had little to show 
upon investigation, most of them 
were backed by thoroughly sub- 
stantial business men and _ will 
most probably be carried into ef- 
fect. This is distinctly contrary to 
what might be said about similar 
announcements of earlier years. 
The-care with which the Post Of- 
fice Department studies the pro- 
posals and the ability of bidders to 
live up to them serves to give a 
measure of stability of air mail 
contractors. The fact that many 
contracts have already been 
awarded is thus significant in itself. 


Warning to “Investors” 


In considering plans to estab- 
lish air routes the reader will do 
well to look into the character, ex- 
perience, and ability of the men 
behind these, and he may regard 
the award of a contract to carry 
U. S. Mails as a very favorable in- 
dication. But it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that air trans- 
port is still a highly speculative 
enterprise. Some short routes in 
the United States and a few longer 
ones in other parts of the world 
seem to be paying their way, but 
these are the exceptions to a gen- 
eral rule. The investor who enters 
the air transport field must be pre- 
pared for a long pull and must be 
willing to face a loss during the 
introductory period just as if he 
were opening a new grocery store. 
The chief difference lies in the fact 
that the grocery store can be made 
to pay in a relatively short time 
while the airline should be allowed 
a couple of years at least. If it 
earns all charges in less—so much 
to the good. 

The outlook for air transport is 
distinctly encouraging, on the 
whole. Operation even upon our 
present modest scale has shown 
that the element of danger can be 
reduced to a point where it compares 
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favorably with that of any other 
means of transport. Experience has 
shown that safety in airplane 
operation requires neither a magic 
wand nor any radical departure 
from present practice and equip- 
ment. It requires nothing more 
nor less than just care—thorough, 
painstaking care in operation and 


maintenance. This discovery was 
made in the several years since 
the armistice and it knocked into 
a cocked hat a lot of fine theories 
held mostly by those outside the 
aircraft industry. In one sense, 
care in operation was in itself a 
radical departure, for aviation 
grew up during the war and amid 
an atmosphere of balancing one 
life against another. Commercial 
operators have had to readjust 
themselves to the changed condi- 
tions of peacetime operations, and 
those trained in military ways 
have found that they had to “un- 
learn” many things. Safety in 
commercial airplane operation has 
now reached the point where the 
public impression of danger has 
become somewhat of a standing 
joke in the air transport business. 
The prospective airplane passenger 
who is warned of the risks in avi- 
ation had better watch out; he is 
probably “having his leg pulled” 
as our English cousins would say. 
The only point that he need con- 
sider is the carefulness of the 
perating firm, for this does make 
a difference. 

This brings to mind a story told 
of one of the executives of an 
\merican operating company who 
was approached by a prospective 
passenger anxious to learn some- 
thing about the dangers of flying. 
Among other ;questions he was 
asked how many miles his air- 
planes had flown for each accident. 
Not having had any accidents up 
to that time, he might be pardoned 
for being temporarily “stumped” 
when it came to working out the 
ratio of miles per accident! 

Another executive relates with 
a suggestion of a smile their tale 



















Three types of airplanes employed 
in the U. S. Air Mail Service. 
Above—A Glenn L. Martin plane 
with a capacity of 500 pounds. Left 
—A Curtiss “Carrier Pigeon,” used 
by the National Air Transport and 
other operators. Below—A Doug- 
las transport airplane used by some 


of the air mail contractors. 















of woe in the line of accidents. As 
well as memory serves it runs 
somewhat as follows: 
“Accidents? Yes, we've had 
some. Our designing engineer 
slipped on the ice and dislocated 
his shoulder; one of our field 


engineers had to go to the hospital 
for a mastoid operation; we near- 
ly lost some of the others from 
pneumonia; and our whole plant 
was burned out! But we’ve had 
our ’planes in the air every day 
without any trouble.” 


Where the Money Goes 


ITH a national wealth of 

$320,000,000,000 or about 
$3,000 per capita, it appears that 
there must be several related reasons 
more citizens do not own homes. We 
have in this great country over 24,- 
350,000 families; of this number 
only 45.6 per cent. or 11,000,000 
own the roof over their heads! This 
means that 55 per cent. of our fam- 
ilies are renters. This is not a very 
pleasant fact to consider in the most 
prosperous country in the world, 
where high wages and uniform op- 
portunity is open to all. 

The average family spends, an- 
nually, for furniture an even $15.00. 
In the course of a year, the average 
family spends for tobacco—$86.69! 
This is just about six times as 
much for tobacco as we spend for 
furniture. 

The average family spends for 
perfumes and cosmetics each year 
$30.80—two times as much as we 
spend for furniture. 

Theatre tickets, club dues and the 


like cost the average family $32.85 
a year. We must have our soft drinks 
in all seasons and for this privilege 
we spend just $14.37. We pamper 
our sweet tooth—for an additional 
$14.37 for cakes and other confec- 
tions. The items indicated might well 
be classed as non-essentials and yet 
the average family spends an annual 
total on these items of $220.15. 

Other statistics gathered indicate 
that the average family spends each 
year $94.00 on new automobiles; 
house furnishings and furniture com- 
bined reach a total of $82.45. Fuel 
and light are essentials that cost the 
average family each year $100.78. 
For clothing $231.40 is the average 
per family while around $300.00 is 
spent for miscellaneous services of 
assorted kinds. 

A more careful and wiser juggling 
of the family income would result in 
more homes, privately owned and 
occupied.—Harry Botsford in Union 
Trust Company’s “Trade Winds,” 
Cleveland, O. 
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“With all thy Getting, get Understanding” 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


I have been attending gatherings of business men 
and bankers from all parts of the country. One thing 
has impressed me. The most enthusiastic and con- 
vincing talkers hail from States and cities that have 
been making the most notable prog- 


— ress. The least interesting and ar- 
TOO resting talkers are those from 
MODEST 


sections which have not been prom- 
inent in the march of progress. The loyalty, the 
optimism, the earnestness of true-blood Californians 
won them first place. Floridians are not far behind. 
Men from progressive cities in Texas, including 
Dallas, Houston, Forth Worth, San Antonio, also are 
not afraid to proclaim the faith that is in them. 
Seattleites also know how to make an impression. 
North Carolina’s go-getting citizens do not believe 
in hiding their light under a bushel. On the other 
hand, your typical New Englander prides himself on 
his modesty, his dignity, his conservatism. 


Modesty, like most virtues, can be carried to ex- 
cess. Blatant boastfulness repels. But sincere en- 
thusiasm, voiced in ringing terms, is contagious and 
‘can arouse respect and admiration. Achieve some- 
thing worth talking about; then don’t shrink from 


talking about it. To convince the world, tell the 
world. 


Each month during the first third of this year our 
imports have exceeded those of the corresponding 


month of last year, and each month exports have fall- 


en below those of a year ago. The result is that, 


whereas the first four months of 


BUYING 

MORE last year recorded an export bal- 
THAN ance of $257,937,000, the first four 
WE SELL 


months of this year have brought 
an import balance of $133,417,000. This total differ- 
ence of $391,354,000 in our four months’ trade balance 
is of more than passing, superficial importance. In 
my judgment, it reflects the fundamental change 
which has taken place in America’s status in the world. 
We have now become so rich, and the rest of the 
world owes us so much money that it is strictly logical 
to look for more liberal expenditures by our citizens 
for the choicest things the other parts of the world 
produce. We must be prepared for larger imports— 
and, also, for freer spending of money by Americans 
for foreign travel. Nations are like individuals, since 
nations consist of individuals. Just as it is natural 
for the individual to spend more as his income in- 
creases, so will it be natural for the United States to 
spend more now that its income is much larger. If 
kept within limits, this movement will not hurt us and 
will benefit the countries receiving our money. There- 


fore, do not let these “adverse” trade balances alarm 
you. 


Here’s a true story about a stingy millionaire 
which I picked up in Milwaukee. The veteran John 
I. Beggs, worth many millions, was so careful of his 
pennies that for years he wore a derby hat which had 


turned green and dilapidated with 
STINGY 


MILLIONAIRE age. But no amount of coaxing ot 
ngs Fay ead joshing by his friends could move 


him to buy a new one. Finally, they 
decided to play a prank. He was scheduled to make a 
talk at a little gathering and while he was on his feet 
his old hat was slyly placed on his chair. When he 
sat down he crushed it hopelessly. With the tender- 
ness of a mother picking up an injured child, he lifted 
the hat and pathetically began to try to massage its 
wounds. He looked the picture of despair. Then, 
with some ceremony, they presented him with a 
costly new hat. This partly assuaged his sorrow. 
Next morning he went to the store where the hat 
had been purchased, exchanged it for a cheaper one 
and pocketed the difference! 
Tax collectors are now wrangling in court over 
taxes John I. dodged for years before his death. 
x * x 
Don’t try to reach the front by stepping in front of 
others. 
ee 


Ignorance is a blunt tool. 
a 
American capitalists followed the general strike in 
Britain with intense interest, for they well realized 
that if unionized labor succeeded in terrorizing and 
beating the British Government, the effect would be 


most disquieting here and in every 
OUTCOME OF 


BRITISH other country where Communism 
- STRIKE t tri 
INSPIRING has not triumphed. The fight was 


not between coal miners and mine 
owners. It was fundamentally between Government 
and Communism. Had the Government been ignom- 
iniously defeated, then Britain would have been on 
the high road to become another Russia. 

But there never was grave danger that any such 
catastrophe would befall. The native British work- 
man is not a revolutionist. The British people as a 
whole are staid, solid, unemotional, not easily stam- 
peded. They prefer British institutions, British laws, 
British habits, to anything Russia has to offer. 

The influence of the outcome in Britain will reach 
round the world. The cleavage had to come. Britain 
emerges from it stronger and with enhanced reputa- 
tion for its stability and sound sense. The sentimental 
effect here will not be negligible, but will be salutary 
to labor and encouraging to capital. 

i’ 


We cannot be downright successful unless we are 
upright. 


aA TD 
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You probably have read in Forses the squib about 
what Henry Ford did when plans for a new building 
were recently submitted to him; when told that the 
building was necessary to hold the company’s files, 

he tore up the plans and com- 


ay mented, “Junk the files.” The late 
a Lord Northcliffe, Britain’s most 
you 


successful publisher, once declared 
to me that “system” was being carried to such ridicu- 
lous lengths in this country that it threatened to sap 
and ruin many a business. Many organizations, he 
explained, acted as if the keeping of the most elab- 
orate and minute records was the main aim and end 
of the concern. He urged infinitely less “system” and 
more initiative, less attention to records and more 
energy and enterprise for the purpose of breaking 
records. “Keep a thing seven years and you will find 
a use for it,” presents the other side. Which method 
is more profitable? In my judgment nothing is more 
useless—and worse than useless—than mountains of 
dead records and files. Yet, nothing is more useful, 
nothing more essential than adequate, intelligent clas- 
sification and filing of helpful information and figures. 
A wise man once said that next to knowing a thing, 
the best thing is to know where to lay your hands on 
it. A business without any records would be as in- 
congruous as a public library without a catalogue. 

“Clean up” weeks are becoming popular in Ameri- 
can cities. Every business firm and company should 
have a “clean up” week or day at least once a year. 
Everything which has survived its usefulness should 
be thrown out. Department stores dread dead stock. 
But how many business concerns dread dead data, 
dead files, dead materials, dead accumulations of 
every sort? Our wives have “Spring cleaning.” Why 
shouldn’t we? Doing this will help you to find quickly 
what you want when you want it. In an efficient 
organization, any necessary information can be pro- 
cured at a moment’s notice. 

Similarly, we should try to handle our own minds 
in the same way. We must do a good deal of junk- 
ing; we must do a lot of careful mental filing; we 
must not clutter up our minds with “records” we may 
never have need to use; above all, we must have our 
mind in such shape that we can readily call upon it 
for information necessary to our daily tasks. 

+ 2 


If you are fed up with your job, depend upon it that 
you are not filling it. 
* 


* * 


Control. What a world of meaning in that one 
word. Lack of control causes half the world’s woes. 
Think of the wreckage caused by river and other 
water when it gets beyond control, by fires beyond 
control, by pestilences beyond con- 


CONTROL , ; , 
ESSENTIAL trol. Lightning, frost, rain, heat, 
SUCCESS wind storms, snow storms, all do 


serious damage because they can- 
not be controlled. Is not crime largely a product of 
uncontrolled tempers, appetites, envies? An electric 
Wire recently snapped and the uncontrolled energy 
killed one of my neighbors. The individual and the 
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human race prospered only as they developed contro}, 
control of themselves, control of Nature’s products 
and forces. America’s superior mastery of the science 
of control is responsible for this nation’s leadership 
in at least two important fields, namely, control of 
waters which used to run to waste and worse, and 
control of electric power. 

How far the science of control of electric energy 
has gone in this country is wholly unknown to most 
of us. I had my eyes opened the other day when I 
visited the Cutler-Hammer works in Milwaukee. 
Here are manufactured literally hundreds of devices 
for regulating and controlling electricity. A mere list 
of these control devices would fill pages. When I 
first installed an electric refrigerator I marveled 
when the current started and stopped automatically 
as conditions demanded. But in this vast plant there 
are inventions and apparatus which work what 
strikes the layman as veritable miracles. My wander- 
ings take me into many factories, but never have | 
visited one more interesting and amazing than this. 

The knowledge that the mysterious, powerful force 
which we name electricity can be so thoroughly con- 
trolled and tamed should encourage us in our usually 
feeble effort at self-control. Self-control underlies 
all that is worth while in life—saving, industriousness, 
helpfulness, final success. 

* 


* 


To attain standing, don’t stand still. 


* * * 


Some people take the attitude that diplomacy is another 
way of spelling dishonesty, that to be diplomatic means 
being more or less dishonest. Untrue. It would be more 
accurate to say that diplomacy is another way of spelling 
courtesy. American manufacturers 
and exporters are often told how es- 
sential it is to humor the wishes and 
what may appear to be the idiosyncra- 
sies of foreign prospects and customers. The importance 
of so doing was brought home to me the other day. 

I had a long, earnest talk with the representative of 
certain foreign interests, and I didn’t relish his attitude 
towards America, Americans, and American customers. 
Because he doesn’t like some of our American business 
habits, he seems to think that it is his duty to change 
them! Instead of adapting himself and his activities to 
what he finds existing here, he feels rather resentful 
and rebellious. If the customs in his country are differ- 
ent from the customs in this country, then this country 
should change to please him! I ventured to suggest, very 
politely, that if he aspires to achieve the things he desires 
here, the sooner he alters his attitude and falls into line 
with established American methods, the better his chance 
of attaining success. 

This little experience has brought home to me very 
forcibly how unpalatable it must be to foreigners to have 
Americans come along and criticise and condemn their 
fixed business ways and habits. If you voluntarily join 
a game, your duty is to play the game according to the 
recognized rules. The rules of the game are not neces- 
sarily wrong just because you did not make them. If you 
don’t like the rules, stay out. 


DIPLOMACY 
CAN GO 
HAND-IN-HAND 
WITH HONESTY 
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' ’ TALKING along 
Fifth Avenue an 
hour ago I noticed 

a number of workers tear- 
ing up a sidewalk. While 
one man held firmly in 


place a thick steel rod with 
its point in the ground, 








There Is No Such Thing 
As Unskilled Labor 


tically cut down by our 
immigration law. 

Third, the progress of 
education in this country, 
combined with the virtual 
shutting out of foreign 
labor recruits, is bound to 











bring about an acute short- 





three colored men were 

rythmically swinging sledge hammers and hitting it 
squarely on the head in rotation. Not one blow 
missed. Never did two hammers come down danger- 
ously close to each other. It was, to me, an exhibi- 
tion of genuine skill. 

Yet those three colored men doubtless are classed 
as unskilled labor. 

How many executives fail to realize that no worker 
should be looked upon as unskilled? 

It requires only a moment’s thought to grasp the 
truth of the statement that there is not a single task 
in industry or agriculture, on the railroad or in the 
mine, which cannot be performed either skillfully or 
unskillfully, efficiently or inefficiently. 

Blindness to this simple fact is costing American 
employers millions and millions of dollars a year. 

Once employers grasp the situation, they will act 
differently and earn larger dividends. 

How often you hear executives and other men in 
charge of workers express regret over losing a 
skilled workman or workmen. But how seldom you 
hear any great regret expressed over losing so-called 
unskilled workmen. The delusion is widespread, al- 
most general, that certain classes of work call for no 
skill or experience whatsoever. Simply because any 
physically fit person can do the work after a fashion, 
the fallacious assumption is that one man cannot but 

be as good at it as another and that no man can be 
' worth any more than any of the others doing the 
same kind of work. 

All wrong—totally wrong. 

The humblest job in factory or in field or in office 
can be filled capably or incapably. There is no task, 
no operation which cannot be done either ably or 
badly. 

Surely it thus follows very clearly that there is no 
such thing as what is meant by the expression, “un- 
skilled labor.” 

During recent years costly pains have been taken 
by many companies to increase the efficiency of 
skilled workers. But a similar amount of thought or 
effort has not been devoted to increasing the effi- 
ciency of ordinary laborers. 

Without doubt, there is more room to-day for sav- 
ing money by improving the efficiency of “unskilled” 
workers than skilled workers, for here is practically 
a virgin field. 

Never before was the time so ripe, never before 
was the need so urgent for raising the efficiency of 
“unskilled” workmen. Why? 

First, there has been a relatively greater advance 
in the wages of laborers than of skilled workers. 

Second, the new supply of raw labor has been dras- 


age of men willing to do 
so-called day labor at relatively low wages. 
Look how our total alien immigration has fallen 
as compared with former years: 


Fiscal Fiscal 

year Immigrants year ‘Immigrants 
ee re Paso WIG... .ondccc ve yu 8,826 
ee ee ee Jb 0 err 295,403 
Seer fy A | a 110,618 
eg ee i 2 ee ear 141,132 
ou ere eee ROSC S70 2920. ck ce celdeee 430,001 
ON Be is soho iocn oa A Se eee 805,228 
Wass chs 5 acs Sisve ars 2 re 309,556 
WOM Shc wis Seid wre sleds Re 5 Se er rat 522,919 
io ES a ae [Ga ey, re 706,896 
eer ae We FSS os bc scdda agent 294,314 


The falling off in the addition to our unskilled labor 
ranks has been much more drastic. The latest official 
figures on the subject, issued a few weeks ago, should 
be interpreted by American employers as containing 
a grave warning. These figures reveal that between 
July 1, 1925, and January 31, 1926, a total of 15,378 
unskilled laborers entered this country and 24,175 
left the country, making a net loss of 8,797. For the 
corresponding seven months of the preceding year 
the net loss was 21,245. 

The lesson? 

Forthwith get it out of your head that any class of 
workers should be regarded as unskilled, that there 
are any jobs that cannot be filled either well or badly. 
Recognize that there is room for skill and that there 
is room for bungling, room for ability and room for 
awkwardness in every job under the sun. Instead of 
concentrating all inventive, all research, all personal 
efforts upon the improvement of skilled workers and 
machinery, at once start directing managerial, inven- 
tive and all other available brain power to studying 
your “unskilled” tasks and your “unskilled” workers. 

You will speedily discover that every task contains 
room for the exercise of either poor judgment or good 
judgment and that there are in your organization 
skillful “unskilled” workers as well as_ unskillful 
skilled workers. 

Having thoroughly investigated and sifted this 
situation, you will be able to save money—and there- 
fore make money—by either teaching the poor work- 
ers to become skillful workers or weeding out those 
who may prove incapable of attaining a reasonably 
high degree of skill. 


a 
To you, ts time wealth or poverty? 
oe ¢ 


Speed gets you nowhere if you are not headed in the 
right dtrection. 


* * * 
Success is self-expression. 
* * * 


The upstart is a poor finisher. 
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My ten-year-old was taken to the circus—for, I 
think, the third year. On returning home he com- 
plained to his mother, in pathetic tones, “The chariot 
race wasn’t nearly so fast or exciting this time.” Thus 


early he has learned what all of us 
OUR CHARIOT 


RACES learn sooner or later, that the things 
BECOME thick i ¢ ‘ r 
SLOWER w hich thrill us at one stage of om 

life lose their thrill as we grow 
older. 


Happily, life offers us new thrills as we prog- 
ress—the thrill of obstacles overcome, the thrill of 
work well done. the thrill of achievement, the thrill of 
parenthood, the thrill of kindness, the thrill of vic- 
tory, the thrill of power. 

The founder of the Equitable Life late in life sum- 
moned his only son, James Hazen Hyde, and solemnly 
said to him: “My son, you will find that in time you 
will become satiated with every form of pleasure and 
diversion and excitement, but that there is one mis- 
tress you will not tire of but that will strengthen her 
hold as the years pass, power, the love of power. 
Court this mistress with all diligence and you will 
be saved from many pitfalls.” Julius Rosenwald, the 
Chicago millionaire merchant and philanthropist, once 
said to me: “All the other pleasures of life seem to 
wear out, but the pleasure of helping others in dis- 
tress never does.” 


Yes, the chariot race and other excitements of the 
circus do pall. Success, when you analyze it, consists, 
does it not, of choosing wisely our new thrills as we 
journey through life? Hyde was at least partly right, 
as numberless business men can testify. Rosenwald 
comes nearer being wholly right. It is for us to make 
sure, before too late, that we are after the kind of 


thrills which will yield us lasting satisfaction. 


x * x 


Does your doctor recommend sun baths as a cure for 
what ails you? You needn’t hop on a train for the coun- 
try or seashore; you can derive the necessary benefits in 
your own home. Do you wish to reduce or put on weight ? 
Don’t bother with diets. 


HOW Does your 
ELECTRICITY blood circulation need stirring up? 
IS PROVING 


You don’t have to wield dumbbells 
at a gymnasium. What Aladdin’s 
Lamp performs these wonders? Electricity. These are 
only a few of the things which the latest electrical health- 
giving devices can accomplish, visitors are shown at the 
Annual Electro-Therapeutic Show in the New York Edi- 
son Building, New York. Even the curing of such ill- 
nesses as pneumonia and diphtheria is being aided by 
electricity. The new air compressor device to fight diph- 
theria can also be applied successfully in operations for 
the removal of cataracts from the eye. This machine draws 
diphtheric membrane from the patient’s throat, thus pre- 
venting strangulation. New diagnostic instruments, 
equipped with a tiny electric bulb the size of a small bead 
at one end, enable surgeons to investigate cavities of the 
body heretofore inaccessible. 

Says Arthur Williams, vice-president of the New York 
Edison: “The office of almost every medical man is now 
equipped with some electrical apparatus and all our mod- 
ern hospitals and clinics make extensive use of electro- 
therapeutic apparatus. Judging from the great strides 


A LIFE-SAVER 
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made in electro-therapeutics during the past few years, 

the future should see remarkable development in the use 

of electricity for the preservation of human life.” 
Electricity is proving a life-saver in more meanings than 


one. 
* * * 


The earnings of one of every four miles of railroad 
in this country are eaten up by taxes. This imposes 
an iniquitous burden on business, upon every family 
in the land. A cut of $2,000,000,000 a year in national 


Government expenditures has 
pee been more than offset by a still 
ON larger increase in State and local 
eo Government expenditures and 
taxes. President Coolidge has done his part. It is 


now for Governors of States and heads of municipali- 
ties to do theirs. Nor are the rest of us without re- 
sponsibility. Although our farmers have been the 
loudest protesters against tax levies, it is not on rec- 
ord that they moved a finger to check the local and 
State expenditures which made increased taxes neces- 
sary. The time has come to call a halt. It is not 
in the nature of things that prosperity will always stay 
with us. The higher taxes mount, the harder will our 
tax burdens become when depression overtakes us. 
The time to prepare for poor times is during good 
times. Let us curtail public expenditures before the 
load becomes unbearable. 


* * * 


America’s best writer of letters-to-customers is a 
man who received scant schooling when a boy, but 
who later studied as hard as he sweated at work, 
namely, J. Kindleberger, now the erudite, public- -spirited 
sleepless president of the Kalama- 
zoo Vegetable Parchment Company. 
Instead of bombarding his custom- 
ers and prospects with price lists 
or catalogues or other dry-as-dust compilations, 
Jacob every now and again writes them a letter. They 
attract thousands of friendly replies, and, doubtless, 
have attracted much of the business which has en- 
abled this company to become the foremost of its 
kind in the country. Sample for yourself one of his 
latest letters: 


THE BEES, 
UNDISTURBED, 
WENT ON 
MAKING HONEY 


It has happened before, and it will continue to happen at inter- 
vals: the stock market recently took a tumble. Years ago I 
erected a flag-pole in my yard and attached to it an ordinary sized 
flag. I had a neighbor who erected a flag pole twice as tall as 
mine and purchased the biggest flag he could find to adorn it. The 
pole he erected was too tall for the insecure foundation it rested 
on, the flag being too large made it topheavy, and so the first strong 
wind that came along blew the whole thing over. 

That is just what happened to the stock market; the pole was 
too tall, the flag was too heavy, and the foundation was insecure. 

In our neighborhood there was also a man who kept bees, and, 
strange as it may seem, they never even heard about this flag- 
pole calamity, but they went right on tending to their business and 
making honey just as though nothing had happened. 

According to the best and most carefully prepared statistics, 
general business conditions are far more favorable than they 
were one year ago. Don’t let a few speculators scare you away 


from your legitimate business of making and collecting your 
honey. 


There is more magic in a pen full of ink or a pound 
of printer’s ink than has ever been drawn from a 
magician’s hat. If you have anything to sell—and we 
all have—use ink liberally, mixed with brains and the 
milk of humanity. 
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living too close~ € 
to yourjob—- 7] 


You think you can’t takeareal holiday—along holiday. You’re too 
important to your own office. Big business man—penalty of great- 
ness—etc. So you golf a bit and let it go at that . . . and it goes. 


But the factis your brain can’t get 100 percent on the job any more 

ecause it isn’t a 100 per cent brain any more—and you know it. 
It’s frayed around the edges from too much concentration. You talk 
business at the country club. You think business coming back 
from the theatre. The dressed up holidays your wife makes you take 
are like hot chocolate after dinner—no kick to it. Sometimes you’re 
guilty of wondering who started all this anyhow. Yow’re stale. 


You need outdoors ... with the grass on. You need a horse— 
or acanoe. You need a rod—or a gun—and a camera. You need a 
tent—and a campfire—and an appetite. You need a skyline with- 
out smoke. You need air full of keen smells—trees, and water, 
and flowers, and glaciers. You need a world without noise in it— 
except the singing of the wind in your ears, and the sound of your 
horse’s feet. You need stars after dark—not electric lights. You 
need sleep that goes miles down, without a dream. 


You can have all this without being out of reach of the telegraph 
—or you can cut off clean. You can drop ten years in four weeks— 
and pick them up in dividends. 


For holidays that bring you back revitalized, ask our nearest 
agent about those Bungalow Camps in the Canadian Rockies. 


Canadian Pacific 


The World’s Greatest Travel System 

















































Canadian Pacific Agents: 
Atlanta, 49 N. Forsyth St. 
Boston, 405 Boylston St. 
Buffalo, 160 Pearl St. 
Chicago, 71 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Cincinnati, 201 Dixie 


¥ Bldg. 
Cleveland, 1010 Chester Ave. 
Detroit,1231Washington Blvd. 
Kansas City, Mo., 601 Railway 
Ex e Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 621 S.Grand Ave. 
Mi s,611SecondAve.S. 
Montreal, 141 Saint James St. 
NewYork,MadisonAv. 


¥ 


San Francisco, 675 Market St. 
Seattle, 1320-22 Fourth Ave. 
St. Louis, 420 Locust St. 
Tacoma, 1113 Pacific Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 

905 Fifteenth St., N. W. 











Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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The Old and the New in 
Railroading 


(Continued from page 14) 


So let us not stone the Old 
Dynasty. They did their job for 
their day, just as the New Dynasty 
is doing it for theirs. 

Said President Budd of the Great 
Northern: “For each employee 
there is a little more than one 
railroad freight car, about a 
quarter-mile of railroad track, and 
about three acres of right of way, 
together with the average propor- 
tion of appurtenances including 
buildings, bridges, locomotives, 
and passenger cars necessary to 
operate the railroad. The prop- 
erty per employee represents a 
value of about $10,000; it would 
cost nearly twice that to repro- 
duce it to-day. The average railroad 
employee, therefore, may properly 
consider himself the custodian of 
$10,000 worth of railroad property. 


Average Wage $1,600 


“The average earnings of the 
railroad per employee must neces- 
sarily be enough not only to com- 
pensate the employee for his serv- 
ices and to keep the $10,000 plant 
in repair, and to pay taxes, insur- 
ance, etc., upon it, but also to leave 
for the use of the $10,000 a fair 
amount for the owner or investor. 
If 6 per cent. is considered a fair 
return upon the invested funds, it 
would mean that for each employee 
there must be left $600 per year, 
after paying his salary and all 
other expenses, including taxes 
which in 1923 average $170. 

“In pursuing a thought of this 
kind, averages necessarily must be 
taken; and as the average wages 
per railroad employee in 1923 
were $1,600, the thought in mind 
means that after other expenses 
are taken care of, the earnings of 
the railroad employee would have 
to be $2,370, of which $1,600 would 
go to him, $170 would go for taxes, 
and $600 would go to the owner 





of the railroad property to pay for 
his investment. In fact, during 
1923, which is the most nearly 
normal of any year since the war, 
the employee did receive the $1,- 
600 and the $170 was paid for 
taxes, but instead of $600 being 
left for the owner there was only 
$500 left.” 

To whom was he talking? Toa 
group of his traffic managers and 
divisional superintendents? No— 
to 200 or 300 of the Great Northern 
women workers. 


Average Wage $1,600 


There are two other lines along 
which the New Dynasty is work- 
ing, of which the results cannot 
be over-estimated. 

James Hill always held that a 
rail could only prosper as the ter- 
ritory through which it ran pros- 
pered. It was to him an obsession, 
and he introduced pure-blood stock 
to try to diversify farming from 
the gamble in wheat; but the old 
type farmer was shy of the inno- 
vation. What was Jim Hill after? 

I think, reading between the 
lines of Mr. Hill’s public addresses, 
one can feel that cynicism as to 
his motives cut him; so he left the 
old sod-bound type of conserva- 
tive alone and began on the child. 
Prizes were offered to farm boys 
and girls for the best wheat, the 
best corn, the best hog, sheep, 
heifer—and the children rose to 
the prizes like hungry trout. But 
the pathos of the situation was 
that while the calf or the sheep was 
often a blue ribbon winner, the 
poor little kid showing it fre- 
quently seemed hunger bitten and 
poverty pinched. Obviously, such 
a little kid showing his prize in 
town exhibitions would go home 
and think: “If the town boy or 
girl is better dressed and happier 
than I am, hadn’t I better go to 
town?” 

So the New Dynasty began on 
the farm child as more valuable 
than the farm hog or farm heifer. 
This line of work is under the di- 
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rection of Dr. Ramsey in the 
Northwest and has many ramifica- 
tions, from hospitals for infants 
to home health, to be fostered by 
every rail employee in each dis- 
trict. 

Last comes the most controver- 
sial bit of dynamics in the New 
Dynasty. 

To increase returns, the rails 
must have more freight. To get 
more freight, shall the rails dce- 
mand an increase in the number of 
farmers, or an increase in output. 

Produce too great a surplus, say 
Hoover and Jardine and a host of 
others, and you knock the skids 
out from prices and the farmer is 
worse off than if he had a poor 
crop; but produce food cheaply 
enough so the consumer will buy 
more, and you restore the balance, 
say the other side. 


What Survey Revealed 


But on this all are agreed: if 
the present number of farmers can 
double output without increasing 
costs to themselves or the buyer, 
the rail will benefit from the big- 
ger freight traffic. That is why 
the Union Pacific made a survey 
of cows on all its granger lines. 
One-third were ladies boarding at 
a dead loss; their milk didn’t pay 
feed and labor. One-third were 
nice, affable ladies who just broke 
even. One-third were star board- 
ers who paid back in profit many 
times the cost of labor and feed. 

The next step is a campaign on 
in the West to-day from cows and 
hogs to grain and spuds and sugar 
beets. The third that score a loss 
must go. The third that just break 
even must amend their ways or 
go. The third that pay a profit 
must be treasured as foundation 
stock for the descendants. 

It all demonstrates what I said 
at the beginning—a new and 
subtle change has come in the rail 
world that can only be described 
as a New Dynasty; and it looks 
like a new era under the New 
Dynasty. 
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Wath “sequence calls” 


one man landed 























ORDERS 


Long Distance Charges 
only 937-55, 


A MARYLAND match salesman took 45 orders 
—for 175 cases—in 1% days! He filed with 
the local telephone company “sequence lists” 
of retail grocers, and as one call was finished 
another was ready for him. His 45 orders cost 
—salary for 1% days and telephone charges of 
$37.55. Lo have called on the same grocers in 
person would have cost his salary and travel- 
ing expenses for three weeks. This match 


company now has ten men who concentrate on selling by telephone. 


A LarGE wholesale house made a similar 
test and the average daily sales of its men 
who worked by Long Distance were two 
and a half times as large as of those who 
went in person. Scores of concerns are 
training certain of their salesmen to travel 
by telephone. Territories are worked more 
thoroughly. Contacts are made more fre- 
quently. Customers are given quicker and 
better service. Business is increased and 
selling expense is decreased ! 


At any hour of the day 70,000 towns and 
cities are within the sound of your voice. 
Without leaving your office or spending a 
single night on the sleeper you can call 
on customers in any state in the Union. 
Sequence calls are used daily by hundreds 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 


of busy men to carry on long distance con- 
versations with various parts of the country. 
By this means, calls are set up one after 
another, thus enabling many calls to be 
completed within a short time. 


Our local Commercial Department is at 
your service to explain the many economies 
of long distance use, and to look for pos- 
sible long distance telephone opportunities 
in your business. Call this department and 
ask a representative to come and see you. 
In the meanwhile, the instrument on your 
desk is waiting to connect you, at any 
time, with any one of 17,000,000 tele- 
phones. Is there a distant executive or office 
that it would be to your advantage to talk 
re Number, please? 
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Where U. S. May Look for 
Future Oil Supplies 


(Continued from page 20) 


would cost millions of dollars. The 
oil people do not feel that they 
should do it, even if the govern- 
ment desired it, which some per- 
sons say the government does not. 
That bar is one of nature’s de- 
fenses for Venezuela in case of 
trouble with a nation that has big 
war vessels. 

Meanwhile Maracaibo is con- 
tent. The oil development has 
brought great wealth to it. What 
does it matter if the one modern 
pier it possesses has broken down 
and vessels of any considerable 
size have to load and unload in 
the stream? 

The city is picturesque and dirty. 
Along the harbor frontage various 
buildings bear evidence of the 
Moor’s influence on Spanish archi- 
tecture. Travelers who do not 
know the ropes or are without in- 
fluential friends, are likely to have 
exasperating experiences with the 
government officials over pass- 
ports. Time does not enter into 
the calculations of the government 
representatives. Couriers, so called, 
act as middle men. Not a few of 
them take advantage of the 
stranger, much to his cost. The 
old and the new are in striking 
contrast. You may see a gentle- 
man riding in an expensive limou- 
sine and another astride of a burro 
in the same thoroughfare, and the 
gentleman in the limousine will 
raise his hat in greeting to the 
gentleman on the burro. 


Gambling houses are wide open 
and the principal one in the city 
has a band play in front of its 
main entrance each evening to at- 
tract players. Not only that, but 
it has a big sign out to advertise 
its attractions, At various times of 
the day you may see an airplane 
flying with passengers to or from 
the oil fields. Business is con- 
ducted in a most leisurely manner 
and nobody ever seems to be in a 
hurry. 


Living Cost High 


Prices are very high, partly on 
zccount of the excessive tariff 
Venezuela imposes. Some persons 
assert that Maraicaibo is one of 
the most expensive cities in the 
world in which to live. It may be 
for the people from the States who 
want United States’ goods, but it 
is not for the Venezuelan. Such 
things as shoes, tobacco, clothing, 
etc., are very costly, largely on ac- 
count of the tariff; but vegetables. 
some meats and a fair variety of 
food stuffs are of moderate price. 
The customs duties on all articles 
that in anv way come into compe- 





tition with Venezuelan products 
are not so much protective as pro- 
hibitive. 

Relations between the oil people 
and the government are excellent. 
Occasionally there are some exas- 
perating incidents but they are of 
minor character. Usually they 
have to do with disputes over ar- 
ticles brought into the country. 
The slightest error in description 
of the stuff may lead to heavy pen- 
alty in the way of a fine or con- 
fiscation of the goods unless the 
importer understands the South 
American ways and methods. 

Recently there was something 
of a sensation in Venezuela owing 
to the publication, in the United 
States, of an article in which the 
oil people were pictured as being 
in alliance with politicians opposed 
to President Gomez and the Vene- 
zuelan government. The purpose 
of this alliance, it was declared, 
was to promote a revolution which 
would result in the separation of 
some of the western states and the 
creation of a new and independent 
republic. 

A' Boon to Venezuela 


Where the author of that article 
got his ideas, unless it was from 
some disgruntled politicians or ex- 
asperated importers, is not plain. 
The oil people were greatly in- 
censed and vigorous in their denial 
of the truth of the statement. 

“If there was any real basis for 
such a charge,” they say in effect, 
“we should be booted out of Vene- 
zuela. We have the highest respect 
for President Gomez. It is to our 
best interest that Venezuela con- 
tinues to have the stable govern- 
ment which he has given to the re- 
public. The terms under which we 
operate produce a large revenue to 
the republic. Every barrel of oil 
exported pays a heavy duty. The 
rights under which concessions are 
granted to us have various clauses 
that are of high advantage to 
Venezuela and Venezuelans. It 
would be nothing short of business 
insanity for us to become involved 
in such a form of political intrigue 
as has been asserted. We would 
he repudiated and spurned by the 
American people at large and by 
the government of the United 
States, and deservedly so. 

“Venezuela profits greatly by 
our work of development and we, 
in time, hope to profit also. A 
stable government is essential to 
the prosperity of Venezuela and 
to us as well. To promote disorder, 
aid in a revolution, would be to in- 
vite disaster. The capital invest- 
ment the various oil companies 
have made in Venezuela runs into 
many millions of dollars. Adequate 
monetary return for our enterprise 
is dependent, not only on the flow 
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of the wells, but the maintenance 
of stable political conditions in 
Venezuela. Would we be likely to 
invite, little less promote, disorder, 
revolution, disease? It is unthink- 
able.” 


Few persons consider oil com- 
panies as trade makers, but they 
are. The Standard Oil Company 
by its introduction of kerosene in 
China did more to develop Ameri- 
can commerce with that big coun- 
try than any other agency. The 
tin container, in which that com- 
pany shipped its kerosene, became 
a standard of measure and one of 
the commonest of household utili- 
ties. The lamp, which the Stand- 
ard gave to the Chinese to use with 
the oil, became known as “The 
Light of Asia.” The Standard rep- 
resentatives went into parts of 
China rarely visited by European 
or American business agents and 
created a goodwill for Americans 
and a respect for American prod- 
ucts that, later, brought a large 
trade to Americans. 


Considering our investments in 
Venezuela and its geographical 
advantages the United States does 
a much smaller business with the 
South American republic than 
would seem to be its legitimate 
share. For this the United States 
merchants and manufacturers are 
to blame. They do not study the 
South Americans and_ exercise 
such patience as do Europeans. 
Venezuela, in regard to popula- 
tion, is small, but its buying power 
and consumptive capacity are in- 
creasing rapidly. 

Europe has by far the largest 
part of Venezuela’s trade to-day. 
All the natural advantage should 
be with the manufacturers and 
trade agencies of the United 
States. The same statement ap- 
plies, to a large degree, in respect 
to all the Latin American repub- 
lics. 

United States Lags 


Despite its tremendous domes- 
tic trade the enduring prosperity 
of the United States depends on 
international commerce. 

Venezuela, not only in its oil, but 
in its general commerce condi- 
tions, is well worthy of study. If 
the foreign mail of the country is 
a fair gauge of social and business 
connections, Europe ranks much 
more prominently in Venezuelan 
affairs than does the United States. 
In matter of correspondence Ger- 
many stands first, then France, 
while England and the United 


States are about on a parity. 

That is not a good showing for 
the United States, considering its 
great wealth, its immense produc- 
tive power and its proximity to 
and depth of interests in the Latin 
American republics. 
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Value of Records 


for Business Control 





—S>oeoo 


Business records are the effective tools and machin- 
ery of management. Presenting facts clearly, they 
give management positive control over operations. 


Seo 


ROPERLY planned and accurately kept records are the only 
means by which every business can reduce inactive investment 
and prevent waste in time and effort. 


Such records give the true picture of your assets and liabilities— 
not after it is too late to change conditions, but from day to day, when 
the information is really effective. 


Ledgers should show up the dollars in accounts receivable before 
they accumulate to the danger point. 


Stores records should warn of unbalanced inventories in time to 
prevent loss. 


Sales records should not only register results but also be used to 
control promotion effort and effectively direct sales action. 


A budget should assure funds to meet obligations and lower the 
cost of financing. 


As tools, business records must be well designed to bring out the 
needed information. As machinery, they must work without waste. As 
priceless possessions of your business, they require protection. 


Rand Kardex Bureau combines in its service the planning and use 
of records, their efficient housing and their protection. In these services 
are united the resources and experience of Rand Kardex Bureau, Library 


Bureau, Safe Cabinet and Globe-Wernicke. 


This great service is available everywhere. If you would 
have a true audit of your record keeping methods, send for 
the Kardex Man. Look up his office in your ’phone book or 
write Rand Kardex, 00} Kardex Park, Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Rand Kardex Bureau 








Selling Division: Kardex Rand Sales Corporation 





Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


SAFE-CABINET Slobe-Wernicke 
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Sales Managers Who Have 
Become High Executives 
(Continued from page 18) 


tricacies of the great food distribu- 
tion machine. 

R. D. Keim, general salesmanager 
for the house of Squibb, has been 
made a director in the company, not 
as an honor, but as a working neces- 
sity. Mr. Keim has a twenty-year 
record with Squibb, and in the early 
years he was the only salesman the 
company had. Now the company 
has a hundred. On the occasion when 
Mr. Keim was elected to the vice- 
presidency a celebration was organ- 
ized, doing honor as much to his 
twenty years of sales service as to 
the new high place achieved. 

F. S. Beveridge, who has moved 
up to the position of vice-president in 
the Fuller Brush Company, repre- 
sents also a salesman’s evolution into 
high executive material, for Mr. 
Beveridge wore out plenty of shoe 
leather calling house-to-house to sell 
brushes. Indeed, Mr. Fuller him- 
self, founder and president, is no ex- 
ception to this kind of evolution. 

To give further attention now to 
men who have risen to the absolute 
head of a company through the sales 
route, a good start would be C. K. 
Woodbridge, president of the Dicta- 
phone Sales Corporation, because not 
only has he made a marked success of 
this company, but he has managed, in 
addition, to develop prestige enough 
to be the respected and able president 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. “King” Woodbridge, 
as he is familiarly known to his 
friends, has traveled the salesman’s 
road from the very earliest days. He 
was at one time a salesman for the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., and even 
after he became a district salesman- 
ager, he did not hesitate to visit a 
grocer, throw off his coat, and help 
rearrange the stock of goods 
(whether his own or not) to better 
sales advantage. If he has a pet idea, 
it is that of “a planned day’s work 
for the salesman.” You see, although 
he is president of his company, he 
can never throw off the sales point 
of view. 


Heads United Alloy Steel 


George H. Charls is another man 
who sits in a president’s chair and 
looks back at the sales ladder up 
which he has climbed. His sales 
career with the American Rolling 
Mills, a great steel company, was 
marked enough to win him the vice- 
presidency after a period of years; 
but he could not stop there. He be- 
came vice-president and general man- 
ager of the United Alloy Steel Cor- 
poration of Canton, Ohio, and now 
he is its president. Mr. Charls is an 
unusually broad-perspectived man, 
mellowed by his sales experience. 


W. W. Galbreath, now president 
of the Youngstown Pressed Steel 
Company is another man in the steel 
business to reach the top, after years 
as a salesman and salesmanager. He 
is credited with passing the pressed 
steel idea to the fore in the face of 
indifference and grave discourage- 
ments. 

Of course, internationally famous 
men such as Charles M. Schwab and 
Samuel Vauclain, heads, respectively, 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co. and the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, are so 
definitely world-famous “salesmen” 
that it is like reciting the alphabet to 
mention them. They are super-sales- 
men who forget that they are presi- 
dents of corporations and go about 
the world “closing” orders of mam- 
moth size. 

Walter S. Coburn, president of the 
Glastenbury company, has been with 
the concern for thirty-five years, 
starting in on the road as an ordi- 
nary salesman and rising all the way 
to the top—president and general 
manager. In addition, he is a bank 
director in Hartford, and a director 
of Robert Reis & Co., New York. 

Mr. Coburn makes the wise com- 
ment of the true executive and road- 
trained student of human nature: 
“We all travel up with the assistance 
of competent men. No one can do 
things alone.” It is just because men 
who come up the sales road realize 
the vital importance of knowledge of 
human nature that the sales road is 
so important to the attainment of big- 
ger positions. 


Able Salesmanagers in Demand 


Another thing about the sales road ; 
it very often leads to opportunities to 
head smaller companies, new projects, 
or subsidiaries. The able salesman- 
ager with judgment is often just the 
man whom a group of bankers or 
investors most desire to head up a 
new company being formed, or a sub- 
sidiary or reorganized enterprise. The 
country is full of such examples. W. 
R. Hill, who was at one time sales- 
manager of Yale & Towne, is now 
president of Sargent & Greenleaf, 
Inc., builders’ hardware manufactur- 
ers at Rochester; C. E. Little, who 
was for years a salesman and sales- 
manager, is president of the Beacon 
Falls Rubber Shoe Co.; and J. F. 
Haggerty, who was for some time 
salesmanager of the Beaver Board 
Companies, is now president of the 
National Gypsum Company. 

Mr. Haggerty thoroughly earned 
his position as a president, for he has 
long traveled the sales road. He was 
in charge of manufacturers’ sales for 
the Sherwin-Williams Company years 
ago, and then became salesmanager 
for the Beaver Board Companies, de- 
veloping the business in eleven years 
from $150,000 to $24,000,000 a year. 
The Beaver Board Company during 
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this time openly rated the relative im- 
portance of selling at a very high 
mark: sales, 75 per cent., production, 
15 per cent., finance, 10 per cent. Mr. 
Haggerty was made vice-president in 
charge of both sales and production. 

“More than two-thirds of the chief 
executives in our industry have come 
up from the selling end,” says Mr. 
Haggerty. “One of the outstanding 
examples is S. L. Avery, president of 
the U. S. Gypsum Co., the leading 
company in our industry. He was 
first a salesman on the road, then a 
district manager, then general sales- 
manager, then president. I do not 
believe administrative policies can be 
well determined without the sales 
viewpoint, as best expressed when the 
president or general manager has 
thorough sales training. The sales ex- 
ecutive in our industry is invariably 
a director.” 


General Managers Rarer 


L. B. Jones, for years aaverusing 
manager of the Eastman Kodak Co., 
is a final example of a man who has 
risen from the sales and advertising 
ranks to a vice-presidency. There 
aré many others. 

Cases where men move up to the 
general management of a company, 
over the sales road, are rarer. An in- 
teresting example is F. H. Dickison, 
who not many years ago was a Sales- 
man for Tidewater Oil Sales Cor- 
poration, and is now vice-president 
and general manager. The sales rec- 
ord of his company bears abundant 
witness to Mr. Dickison’s executive 
capacity and sales acumen. 

Mr. Dickison began with Tide- 
water, in 1912 as a junior salesman, 
at the time when the entire organiza- 
tion consisted of a president, secre- 
tary, one clerk, three salesmen, and 
Mr. Dickison at the bottom as 
junior. A year later he was given a 
salesman’s territory all to himself 
which to-day has ninety-four salesmen 
in it. Before the year was out he was 
a supervisor; the next year a district 
manager. Then he was given charge 
of “Veedol,” moving by steps upward 
to salesmanager, sales and advertising 
manager, general salesmanager, mem- 
ber of board of directors, vice-presi- 
dent, and now general manager as 
well. He now has under him five field 
salesmanagers, forty-one supervisors, 
and 278 salesmen. 

Firm grip upon sales-making, ex- 
ecutive judgment and market ana- 
lytical ability make a rare combination 
in a man; and where it occurs there 
is certain to be a rapid rate of prog- 
ress toward the top. 





There is a great waste in selling. 
especially in “hurrah” selling, with 
conventions, campaigns, contests, and 
all the odds and ends of high-pressure 
stuff that have been devised.—H. S. 
Firestone. 
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To press the starter button of your 
car and know that the engine will re- 
spond almost instantly — 


To set out on a long trip—even over 
the roughest roads—and feel assured 
that the usual mechanical annoyances 
will not delay your journey— 


To buy a car and know that it will 
serve you faithfully for years without 
frequent costly overhauling— 


To know, too, that expensive refinish- 
ing will be found unnecessary, and 
that when you come to sell or ex- 
change the car it will bring an excep- 
tional price— 


That is dependability, as the public 
has come to apply the word to Dodge 
Brothers Motor Car. 


That is character built by men into a 
product. 


% esse. . ae EO a 
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The new low price ofthe Touring ~. | 
Car is $795, Special Touring Car att nt le eames. 
$845, Sport Touring Car $880— in? 

all f. o. b. Detroit. 







That is the expression, in terms of steel, 
of an inflexible ideal—the ideal to build 
well and never to relax from a program 
of constant and progressive betterment. 


How well the car deserves the tribute 
you will realize when you know that 
more than 90% of all the motor cars 
Dodge Brothers have built during 
the past eleven years are still in 
active service. 


And remember that this astonishing 
record was established before Dodge 
Brothers new and improved motor 
cars were released in January. 


Far surpassing their past best in stur- 
diness, as well as in beauty and smooth 
engine operation, these new Dodge 
Brothers Motor Cars are destined to 
break their own unbroken record for 
dependability and long life. 


Donvose BrotTHers INC.DETROIT 


Donce BrotHers (CANADA) LiMiTED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Dons6eE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 
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Success, the attainment of a def- 
inite purpose, comes with the 
introduction of method. The 
development of method made busi- 
ness a science. And the science of 





business, like any other science, is 
simply the knowledge and under- 
standing of facts and figures, 
coordinated, arranged, systemized 
for practical timely use. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 





NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS ST. PAUL JACKSON 
ROCHESTER TOLEDO KALAMAZOO DAVENPORT MIAMI 
BOSTON COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH sT. LOUIS TAMPA 
PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING KANSAS CITY DALLAS 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE OMAHA HOUSTON 
BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO DENVER FORT WORTH 
WASHINGTON DAYTON MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO SAN ANTONIO 
RICHMOND LOUISVILLE INDIANAPOLIS LOS ANGELES waco 
MEMPHIS ATLANTA 


























E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated in 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $80,000,000 


71 Broadway New York 
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How $100,000-a-Year Can- 


vasser “Sells "Em Cold” 
(Continued from page 10) 

“It was pleasant to see the 
guarded looks of approval on the 
faces of his employees. It was 
equally pleasant to see how the 
man—dumfounded at my attack— 
listened attentively while I ex- 
plained what my bond would do 
for him. 

“Another time, I obtained busi- 
ness from an important man after 
I had made him _ thoroughly 
ashamed of himself for keeping me 
waiting. It was a ‘cold’ call, too, 
but he had agreed to see me in a 
few minutes after my name had 
been taken in to him. I waited an 
hour, during which time another 
caller had been admitted to his 
office. I sent in my name again 
and when I did get in I launched 
into a rebuke for keeping me wait- 
ing. He apologized and insisted 
that it was not intentional but 
mere forgetfulness. I left with his 
contract in my pocket. 


No Set Openings 


“I have no set speech when | 
go into an office, but I always try 
to say something which will at- 
tract the prospect’s attention at 
the outset. Sometimes it is plain 
selling from there on, and all I 
have to do is to convince him of 
what I already know—that my 
proposition is better than the one 
he has or than he can get any- 
where else. That is not difficult. 

“Sometimes I use this opening: 
‘If I can improve your surety 
bonds will you give me your busi- 
ness ?’ 

“Many practical men will say 
what they mean—‘Yes.’ 

“My job then is to prove that I 
can do it. 

“Others who dislike to promise 
anything, answer my question by 
saying, ‘I’ll consider it.’ 

“You will merely consider it?’ I 
reply, emphasizing the words so 
that the prospect clearly gets my 
implication that he is a strange 
sort of business man merely to 
consider improving his business 
protection. 

“Nine times in ten he will smile 
and say, “Why of course, if you 
can improve it, Ill give you the 
business.’ My victory is then as- 
sured. 

“Often, in a man’s office, I ex- 
press myself so positively that lie 
thinks I am conceited. It chal- 
lenges him and often leads ‘o 
openings by which I can show that 
I really do know as much about 
my business as I assert. 

“I remember one office in which 
several partners had their desks 
in the same room. I inferred from 
this that all would be interested in 
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| The Largest Textile Deal in History 
| for the ATLANTA Industrial Area 


2 ae and FISK, two great 

tire companies announced re- 
cently a development that with 
other similar developments, will 
within two years put 60% of the 
American tire fabric production, 
and 50% of the world’s production, 
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Send for this booklet - in Georgia and the Atlanta Indus- 
y Containing the actual experiences of some f 
| ——a———— trial Area. 


Why Do They All Choose the Atlanta Area ? 


= Ca Fisk, GoopyEAR —all have Taxes and other vital factors—and because 
selected this section within the last few Atlanta is indisputably Industrial Headquar- 

weeks. Why? For the samereasons that near-_ ters of the South. 

ly six hundred nationally known concerns 


| have also come here, representing all lines of The Atlanta Industrial Bureau will be glad 
| industry. to give you the same data that has been the 
Because of vital production economies, due _ basis of these developments, presented from 
| to savings in Labor, Power, Raw Materials, the standpoint of your business. 


ATLAN 


Industrial Headquarters of the South.— 


Writeto INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 
2931 Chamber of Commerce 
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“Forty miles before we hit even a service station! We'll be in a nice 
fix if we have a blowout, with no spare!” 

“I’m not worrying about blowouts; we’ve got Kelly-Springfelds on 
all around. It’s the gas I’m thinking about.” 

















What About Railroad Prospects? 


Important legislation in Congress — efforts 
toward consolidations—the St. Paul sale under 
receivership—heavy spring traffic—these ele- 


ments lend great interest to the outlook for rail-: 


roads and rail securities. They form the back- 
ground and supply material for a series of 
analytical articles now appearing in America’s 
authoritative daily newspaper of finance and 
business— 


THE WALL STREET NEWS 


Published by The New York News Bureau Ass’n 
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what I had to say. So I spoke to 
attract the attention of every one 
present. 

“My attack took the form of 
pointing out certain coverages 
which they should have and which 
I knew they did not have in their 
policy. My principal listener turned 
to one of his associates and said, 

“*Mr. Brown, how about that:’ 

“IT could see that he scented an 
opportunity to have some fun at 
my expense. 

““Mr. Brown,’ he explained to 
me, ‘is a lawyer. He attends to 
all of these things for us. He 
knows a great deal about surety 
bonds.’ 

“Mr. Brown assured his asso- 
ciate that they were amply cov- 
ered. 

“I then asked Mr. Brown a 
technical question. He stumbled 
and hesitated and then gave a 
wrong answer. 

“The next step was to get out 
their policy, whereupon I easily 
showed that Mr. Brown was in 
error. I came away with a policy 
giving them the: coverage they 
should have had right along. 

“IT never plan in advance what 
I shall say to a man, nor have I 
classified men into types to which 
I make my selling talk conform. 
Yet I realize that different man- 
ners and different points must be 
used to meet each situation with 
the greatest effect. I never fail 
to get a flash of inspiration from 
each new prospect’s face or man- 
ner. 


Easily Affronted 


“For instance, if he is the cold, 
analytical type, I am_ severely 
technical and come at once to the 
point. When I have been admit- 
ted to the office of such a man I 
often get this greeting as I cross 
the floor to his desk. 

“*Why are you here?’ 

““Because I know your surety 
bonds can be improved upon,’ | 
answer. 

“*I don’t think so. Anyhow, that 
is my lawyer’s affair.’ 

““Show me your bond policies 
and I will prove what I say.’ 

“T always take doubt or ques- 
tion as an affront. When I am in 
a stranger’s office I suppose I am 
the most easily affronted person 
in New York City—and I retort to 
every affront with all the strength 
of my soul. To start an interview 
with an affront to my pride or 
self-respect actually helps me—it 
brings out my aggressiveness. 

“Aggressiveness is an important 
element in selling. For that reason 
I never canvass when I don’t feel 
well, or when I am depressed.” 

Rosston believes that some men 
are temperamentally unsuited to 
selling, but he believes that many 
who are fitted for the work by 
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nature never achieve the success 
they might. The factors that make 
4 real salesman are: 

“Know absolutely everything 
about what you are selling. The 
resourceful salesmen about whom 
you read with admiration are not 
supermen—they merely know 
every angle of their proposition. 
If you don’t know more about your 
business and what you have to sell 
than your prospect, how can you 
impress him with the idea that he 
should follow your advice? 

“Don’t be afraid of anybody. 
Especially, don’t be afraid of sub- 
ordinates who are paid to keep 
you out. If you know more about 
your business than the other fel- 
low, you are his superior on that 
score—no matter if he is the presi- 
dent of the dozen biggest busi- 
nesses in the world. 

“Cultivate a good strong sense 
of self-respect. Be easily offended, 
but show it like a gentleman when 
you are dealing with a gentleman. 
If your prospect is a boor, he will 
not understand that; so you must 
learn to meet him on his own 
ground when necessary, but that is 
not often. 

“I do not think in my heart 
that every one can put those pre- 
cepts into practice and become a 
successful salesman. But I do be- 
lieve that there are a lot of men 
who are not successful now be- 
cause they will not learn their busi- 
ness and because they can be 
bluffed and scared by office sub- 
ordinates. If they get the right 
viewpoint on themselves and their 
antagonists in the selling battle, 
they can improve their sales and 
their earnings wonderfully.” 





Tips on Leadership 
(Continued from page 15) 


In business a. man _ becomes 
courteous by taking risks and car- 
tying responsibilities. He stakes 
his money on an idea. He bets on 
his own abilities. 

In every town there is one shop 
or one factory that is noted for do- 
ing things FIRST. 


_ There is always one man—dar- 
ing and progressive—who puts in 
the new improvements before his 
competitors do. His motto is— 
‘I lead—others follow.” 

‘ie stands out from the great 
mass of imitators and copyists. 
When they are going west he sud- 
denly turns and goes north. 

Generally he is right. Sometimes 
he is wrong. But always he proves 
himself worthy of leadership. 

‘ie knows that on the road of 
Progress there is one danger after 
another ; and he knows that the 
FIRST man to overcome a new 


danger is the one who gains the 
most. 


OAKLAND Isis: 


45 


ICALIFORNIA 





Advantages of the West’s Fastest-growing Industrial Districtk—No. 8 








‘“‘Here ts 


what we are 


doing in increasing 


our harbor facilities for the growing industrial and distributing activities 
of this district, Jim. Shipping is constantly increasing and during rush 
periods we have had ships tied up two abreast, loading and unloading in the 
Inner Harbor,so rapid has been the growth of the business handled through 


the Port of Oakland. 


“This condition will be eliminated with 
the completion of the present harbor devel- 
opment program, for which the people of 
Oakland voted $9,960,000 in harbor bonds. 


“In the Brooklyn basin in the Inner Harbor, 
a pier with 3800 feet of berth space and 
nearly fourteen acres of transit shed is being 
erected. Further down the Inner Harbor, at 
the foot of Clay Street, two new piers each 
500 feet long, are being added. On the Out- 
er Harbor, a 1'700-foot quay wall, with a 
1500-foot transit shed and refrigerating 
plant, is going in to care for deep-water 
vessels. This quay wall will accomodate 
three of the largest vessels afloat at the 
same time. 


“Here are the track layouts for movement 
of cargo to and from the transit sheds, or 
directly between freight car and ship. With 
up-to-the-minute, cargo-handling equip- 








ment, freight will be moved in rapid-fire 
order. 


** Alameda has a big terminal, which is con- 
stantly becoming a greater factor in the 
movement of water-borne freight. As you 
already know, Oakland has done quite a lot 
of harbor development work, both the 
municipality and private interests being re- 
sponsible, previous to the development 
program I just outlined. Work on increas- 
ing Berkeley's waterfront facilities is under 
way. 


**Alameda County, with its location on the 
eastern shore of the great harbor of San 
Francisco Bay, has everything to offer those 
interested in shipping to the ports of the 
world. 


“I want to tell you something of the future 
of the steel industry here.” 


(To be continued in the July issue.) 


A technical, industrial report will be prepared for any 
industry, interested in a Pacific Coast location. 


Write Industrial Department, Chamber of Commerce 


OAKLAND: CALIFORNIA 


“INDUSTRIAL CAPITAL OF THE WEST”’’ 





*This district includes the principal cities of Alameda County—Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda, 
Emeryville, San Leandro, Hayward, Newark, Niles, Irvington—and is being advertised co-opera- 
tively by the Oakland Chamber of Commerce and the Alameda County Board of Supervisors. 
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Forbes 


cALite ~Saver for Busy Business 


This Service is supplemented by special monthly reviews, on later pages of each issue, by such authorities as Dr. Julius Klein, 


director U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor “Railway Age”; J. E. Carroll, editor 
“Textile World”; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, and other market specialists. 


T HE general business outlook is still 
somewhat confused, both from the 
standpoint of sentiment among business 
heads and actual reports received on 
production and consumption. 

The weather is having an unusually 
important influence on business this 
year. The late spring unquestionably re- 
tarded sales greatly in many lines, and 
while this subnormal demand is 
now being made up to a large 


Freight Traffic Gains 


Freight traffic and railroad earnings 
show their usual upward tendency for 
this time of year. Labor conditions are 
unsettled in a number of industries but 
in general they continue satisfactory. 
Commodity prices are showing signs of 
recovery from their depression but are 


Net railway operating income of the 
Class I systems for March ran up the 
huge total of $94,522,911 which estab- 
lishes a new high record for that month 
in railway history. The March figure 
is $31,000,000 higher than the net of 
$63,289,000 reported in the previous 
month, and shows a gain of $11,000,000 
over the $73,117,000 earned in the corre- 
sponding month of last year. 
The nearest figure for March 








extent, some of the business, 
at least, appears lost, especially 
in the case of retail and mer- 
chandising companies. 

Big Business is also watching 
weather conditions closely for 
its effect on crops. The buying 
power of the farmer is expected 
to have an important bearing 
on industrial conditions in the 
second half of the present year 
and corporation production 
schedules will probably be 
shaped largely with this in 
view. 


Crop Weather 


Although crops and plantings 
have been unseasonally retarded 
they are now making up much 
of the lost time and the agricul- 
tural situation is improving 
satisfactorily. Government crop 
reports are awaited with keen 





Highlights in the News 


Railroad Net New High Record 
The Sugar Situation 
Reviewing the Branch Banking Bill 48 
Cotton Crop Is Late 

Last of the 69th Congress 

Was the British Strike Ended Too 


Two Flags for Germany 
Corn Growers Turn Speculator 


Has the Tide Turned in Brokers’ 
Loans? 


Unfavorable Trade Balance Declines 52 
Warsaw Comes Back to Her Own.. 59 


Provisions of the Railroad Labor Bill 47 


in recent years was slightly 
over $84,000,000 for that month 
in 1923, more than $10,000,000 
below the 1926 record. 

The net for March of this 
year indicates an annual rate 
of 5.1 per cent. on property in- 
vestment and 5.8 per cent. on 
the rate-making valuation. 
Gross operating revenues 
amounted to $530,453,000, an in- 
crease of 9 per cent. over the 
figure of $486,680,000 reported 
in March of last year. The 
Eastern and Western districts 
recovered the palm of greatest 
gains, and for the first time in 
many months the Southern car- 
riers showed only a moderate 
increase in net over the pre- 
vious years. 

For the first quarter of 1926, 
Class I systems showed a net 
operating income of $223,558,000 
compared with net of $204,- 











interest, and business seems to 





§06,000 in the same three months 





be marking time during the 
period of uncertainty. 

Pig iron and steel production have 
slowed up moderately and prices for 
finished products have given way a little 
more in recent weeks. Forward buying 
is reported in heavier volume, however, 
and the Corporation is operating around 
85 per cent. of capacity with the inde- 
pendents averaging about 80 per cent. 
or lower. U. S. Steel unfilled orders 
have dropped off to the lowest since 
last fall and are only about 350,000 tons 
above the low point for last year. 

Money conditions remain comparative- 
ly easy and bank clearings maintain their 
large gains over last year. Motor pro- 
duction is tending toward lower levels 
and there have been further price cuts 
in the field. Chain store sales thus far 
in the year are running on an average 
of 10 per cent. higher than for the cor- 
responding period of 1925 and depart- 
ment store business has improved ma- 
terially in the past month. 


still not far from the low levels of the 
year. 

Building reports disclose a falling off 
of moderate proportions in a few sec- 
tions of the country but in general they 
are holding close to the high levels of 
last year. Construction in the South is 
still showing the largest comparative 
volume and Florida permits run about 
20 per cent. ahead of last year. 


Relieteds | 


--— 




















March Sets a New High Record. De- 
tails of the New Labor Bill. 
A S had been indicated by individual 
and preliminary figures, the Class 
I railroads of the United States made 
a sensational comeback in March earn- 
ings, compared with the only fair totals 
reported in the first two months of the 
current year. 


last year. Gross revenues were 

$1,471,653,000 in the first three 
months of 1926, an increase of 3 per 
cent. over the 1,426,905,000 gross shown 
in the first quarter of last year. 


Business Index 


At least one possible index of what 
the second half of 1926 may hold in 
store is furnished by the American Rail- 
way Association in a recent report on 
freight car requirements of shippers 
throughout the country. Early in March, 
the association estimated the demand for 
cars, basing its figures upon detailed re- 
ports of large shippers as to what their 
needs would be. 

For the first 18 weeks of the present 
year the railroad traffic actually carried 
by the roads has exceeded this estimate 
by 1.7 per cent. The inference is that 
business was, and perhaps still is, run- 
ning a good deal ahead of the estimates 
of business and industry in general. 
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As a matter of fact, weekly figures on 
ireight loadings are’ increasing rapidly 
and consistently and while the move- 
ment is a seasonal one, it still is develop- 
ing a very gratifying rate of increase in 
the current year. The latest weekly re- 
port for Class I roads shows approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 cars a week are being 
handled. This figure is nearly 100,000 
cars higher than the weekly figures at 
the beginning of the year, and is con- 
siderably higher than loadings reported 
for a corresponding week in many years 
past. 


Watson-Parker Bill 


After months of fussing, fuming and 
quarreling, the Watson-Parker railroad 
labor bill has finally been passed by 
Congress. Its more important provisions 
are as follows: 


1. The old Railroad Labor Board shall be 
abolished. 

2. Railroads and employees shall establish 
adjustment boards to arrange matters in dispute. 

3. If these boards fail, the President shall 
appoint, with the consent of the Senate, a media- 
tion board of five disinterested persons. 

4. Boards of arbitration shall be created when 
agreeable to both sides. 

5. When all these methods fail, the President 
shall appoint an emergency to investigate 
and report to him within 30 days. During this 
period there shall be no change in the situation. 


The bill was opposed by numerous 


executive committees of large railroad 
systems but had previously been drafted 
and agreed upon by representatives of 
the roads and the employees’ organiza- 
tions, so that the general feeling of those 
most vitally concerned seems to be fa- 
vorable to the bill. 


Money and Banking 





General Rates Still Easy. Provisions 
of McFadden Bill. Bank 
Clearings. 

EMPORARY flurries in call loans 
remain the only sign of firming up 

in the money market. In general, the 
ease for all types of financial accom- 
modation continues and in some special 
classes the average rates are even low- 
than around the middle of the month. 
Ruling 2Wks. Ago Yr. Ago 


Cal mamey.~ ossccenc 4% 4% 34% 
60-90 day time...... S 4% 3% 
Commercial paper.. 4 4 4 
N. Y. rediscount... 3% 3% 3% 


Calling of loans by some of the larg- 
er New York banks and their interior 
correspondents have pushed the rate for 
day-to-day accommodation up rather 
sharply at times, but the equalizing flow 
of funds back to New York has con- 





47 


tinued to smooth out the trend. Rates 
of 5 per cent. and higher have lasted 
but a day or so and ruling has held 
around 4 per cent., with loans reported 
on the outside as low as 3% per cent. 


The only important change in the 
longer-period types of accomodation has 
taken place in time money where rates 
for nearly. all maturity lengths have 
eased off further to new low levels for 
the year. 


Brokers’ Loans Firm Up 


Brokers’ loans continue to decline but 
at a much smaller rate than has pre- 
viously been the case since the down- 
ward trend set in shortly after the first 
of the year. The latest weekly figures 
show a net decline of less than $1,000,000 
compared with drops of from $80,000, 
000 to $100.000,000 in individual weeks 
in April, when the heavy stock liquida- 
tion of that month was still in progress. 

Federal Reserve Bank figures show 
the total of money loaned to brokers 
on stock exchange collateral at $2,480,- 
000.000. slightly above the lowest figures 
reported but a net decline of $677,000,000 
from the peak loan total of $3,141,000,000 
shown in the report for January 6, 1926. 

The New York Stock Exchange also 











Forbes Map of Business Conditions 
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Where business is designated as 
| “good” in the above map, it is actually 
| good now and not merely good by 
comparison with a month or year ago. 
The factors considered are: agricul- 


ture, industry, employment, trade, 
money, and credit conditions. 
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Forbes business map for previous month. 
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BONDS - ACCEPTANCES 





incomes are better than one” 





When ships come in 


No matter from what source your own personal earnings are 
derived—whether from a business, a profession or a salary— 
an additional income from good bonds, built up by investing 
regularly a part of current earnings, will prove an effective 
anchor to windward—a protection against emergencies. 

It is our business to select and offer desirable bond invest- 
ments for your surplus funds. 
than fifty leading cities of the country at which investment 
advisers are always available for counsel. 


We maintain offices in more 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


SHORT TERM NOTES 



























GEORGE M: FORMAN 
& COMPANY 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 


6 to 6“%% 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


REAL ESTATE BONDS 


soundly secured 


112 West Adams St., Chicago 
100 East 42nd St., New York 


Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
Springfield, Ill. 


Des Moines 
Peoria, Ill. 
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After Dullness— 
What? 


After dullness, the market in due time 
breaks out of its rut, for a decisive move. 
Will this move be up? or down? Every 
investor should send for, and see for him- 
self, our latest market forecast. Few 
extra copies reserved for distribution free. 
Simply address— 


American Securities Service 
847 Corn Ex. Bank Bidg., New York 
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reports a reduction in the borrowings 
of its members amounting to over $164,- 
000,000 for the month. The latest total 
reported is $2,836,000,000 or the lowest 
on record, The latest monthly decline 
compares with a drop of more than 
$535,000,000 in the previous month. 

The “stormy petrel” of banking leg- 
islation, known as the McFadden 
Branch Banking bill, has finally been 
passed by Congress after long months of 
debate both in and out of Congressional 
and banking circles. 


The McFadden Bill 


Briefly, the new bill aims to place 
national banks upon a more favorable 
basis for competing with state banks 
throughout the country. Such effect will 
be achieved by relaxing certain laws of 
restriction now in force upon national 
banks. The bill also gives indeterminate 
charters to the various Federal Reserve 
Banks, in place of the previous ones 
which ran for only 20 years. Another 
important feature gives the Federal Re- 
serve Board wider discretionary powers 
for setting aside the interlocking direc- 
torate clauses of the Clayton Anti-Trust 
law in certain individual cases, thus al- 
lowing a director to serve on more than 
one bank board. 

The most important, or at least the 
most discussed, clause, however, is that 
on branch banking. It is provided that 
where state laws permit branch banking, 
national banks be allowed to establish 
such within city limits, and that Federal 
Reserve state banks be enjoined from 
establishing further branches beyond 
city limits. 

The Hull amendments to the bill were 
defeated in the Senate. The tenor of 
these changes would prohibit national 
banks now in non-branch states, from 
ever taking advantage of future easing 
of such laws for state banks. 


| Prices 




















Commodity Prices Lowest Since 1924. 
‘Sugar Situation Improved. 
Rubber Still Low. 

HE monthly indexes continue to 

decline and latest figures show av- 
erage price levels down more than 10 
per cent. from the beginning of the 
year and the lowest in nearly two 
years. Dun’s monthly figure stands at 
the lowest levels witnessed since July 
1924 and Bradstreet’s index is the low- 
est since September of the same year. 


Mo. bis 
Latest Prev. Prev. 

Dun’s Index ....... 186.803 190.478 193.281 
Bradstreet’s _...... 12.8619 13.1055 13.3173 


The weekly indexes also continued 
the general decline during the early 
portion of the past month but have 
lately shown a more optimistic tendency 
toward moderate recovery. The Irving 
Fisher index stands currently around 
151.2 as compared wtih an extreme low 
point for the year at 150.2 reached at the 
beginning of the past month. 

Officially posted prices for steel and 
iron hold generally firm but there are 
continued reports of shading in various 
sections of the country, especially on 
large orders for future delivery. Pig 
iron has had strong spots during the 
month but these have been short-lived 
and prices are moderately lower than 
they were at the beginning of May. 
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The 





Scores a Genuine Triumph 


The enthusiastic welcome given the G-BOY, Graham 
Brothers new one-ton truck, has established this fact: 


: It is recognized at once as a real—a major—contribu- 
i tion to commercial haulage. 


Revolutionary improvement in balance effected by a 
. new system of weight distribution, compact wheel 
‘ base, ease of handling, generous body capacity, advan- 
n tages of the ever dependable and always economical 
Dodge Brothers engine—all these important factors 
enter into the G-BOY’S marked success. 
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SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Conservative 
High Yield 
Public Utility Stocks 


Keen students of security values recog- 
nize the opportunities afforded invest- 
ors by established dividend-paying stocks 
of well-managed, conservatively capital- 
ized public utility companies. 
offerings comprise attractive securities 
of this class, including those of compan- 
ies under the executive management of 
our organization, and we shall be pleased 
to make you suggestions, either by cor- 
respondence or personal interview. 


Our 


STONE & WEBSTER 
































INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
120 Broadway 147 Milk Street First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
‘*INVESTOR’S 


GRADE CROSSING”’ 
—A New Booklet— 


We have prepared this booklet 
as a message from the bank to 
the individual investor. The 
many banks throughout the 
country know and we know 
that in order to conserve the 
investor’s capital, his interests 
must be protected. For that 
reason, the investor should 
have free access of ALL the 
facts relating to those securities 
in the purchase of which he is 
interested. 


“The Investor's Grade Crossing” 
points out certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of safety in investment. It 
will be mailed upon request for 
Booklet F. 


PoorS 


33 Broadway New York 
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WANTED 


Realty 


Syndicate 
Member 


A few units still remain open in a 
Realty Syndicate which owns a large 
tract of land located in the Borough 
of Richmond, City of New York. 


This property—the greater rt of 
which has already been poe Eo he 
marketed by the largest selling 
organization in New York City. 


Based on the prices at which the lots 
are now being sold Syndicate Mem- 
bers should receive at least $7.00 for 
each dollar invested. 


Units Being Sold $500 Each 


A wonderful o. 
sured profit— 


investigation. 


Reply to Box 62— 


Forbes 


portunity for as- 
ll stand closest 


Magazine 
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Cotton prices have also been influ- 
enced by better weather conditions in 
the large growing states and prices 
have fallen from the better levels they 
achieved on the recovery around the 
middle of the month. 

After reaching new low levels for the 
reaction, rubber has developed a some- 
what firmer tone and although quota- 
tions have not held all of their gains, 
they are still moderately above the pre- 
vious lows. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 Wks. Te; 
Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, Sept... .....:.. $1.33 $1.36 $1.41 
Corn, ee Re AAR 3 80 1.13 
0 a See 42 43 44 
Cotton, Mid, Oct..... 17.60 17.70 20.80 
_. See ee 8.60 9.25 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio... 19% 19% 1634 
i , siaee 295 055 -057 
Beef, Family ....... 24.50 24.00 
Ir 2X, Phila...... 23.50 23.50 23.00 
ae ae 00 35.00 35.00 
Ee ee 7.75 7.85 8.00 
_ 2 EE 13.87 13.53 
Zinc, E. St. Louis.. 6.75 6.95 6.95 
Makes ee arn 63.75 54.50 
Rubber, Spot ........ 49 48 59 


Efforts to reduce the current and 
coming crop of Cuban sugar have had 
their effect at least psychologically in 
firming up of the raw market. Refiners 
have also been able to mark up their 
prices and the outlook is considerably 
improved, especially with most of the 
Cuban centrals closed down for the 
season, and with the summer cycle of 
heavy: demand approaching in this 
country- 

Crude and refined petroleum and its 
products have also held up firmly and 
there continue to be numerous advances 
in all classes and in widespread sec- 
tions of the country. 


Shipping 


Passenger Trade Up—Freight Lower. 
The Rotor Principle. April Trade 
Improved 


REIGHT and charter markets have 
been somewhat unsettled by the gen- 
eral strike in England and although 
conditions there have improved prac- 
tically to normal so far as labor is con- 
cerned, there is still unusual apathy in 
the general shipping situation. 
Passenger business is turning up with 
advent of the summer tourist season and 
the usual record breaking traffic is ex- 
pected. The freight carrying business 
has fallen off materially, however, and 
both rates and fixtures are lower. 


White Star Sale 





Competition among a few German 
lines has resulted in exceptionally low 
rates from Europe to South American 
ports, cutting previous rates almost in 
half. The “gentlemen’s agreement” of 
intercoastal lines has reduced rates on 
lumber from $15 a thousand feet to $12 
per thousand, due to scarcity of offer- 
ings. 

The general strike in England has held 
up final settlement of the White Star 
sale by International Mercantile Marine 
to British interests. There exists little 
doubt that the deal will eventually 
achieve consummation, but the chief 
stumbling block appears to be the method 
and terms of payment. Official state- 
ments indicate that the I. M. M. will be 
retained as American and Canadian 
booking agents for the line. 
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()NE of the outstanding 
buildings of America— 
located in NewYork City— 
may be purchased by some 
national organization for 
its home office—for its ad- 
vertising value and as an 
exceptional investment. 


ALSO 


ONE of the dominating 
buildings of Kansas City— 
visible to all parts of the city— 
possessing invaluable advertis- 
ing value and a remarkable 
investment—in the trend where 
ground will increase steadily. 


HE de luxe Famous Players- 

Lasky THEATRE in 
SEATTLE, which will be built 
and owned by us, has been 
leased to the Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation for a long 
term of years. It will represent 
an investment in land, building, 
equipment and furnishings of 
over $1,750,000; a forward 
step as a metropolitan city 
and amusement center for 


SEATTLE to possess such a 
marvelous THEATRE—120x 
233 feet of ground—nothing 
surpassing it in Los Angeles, 
Chicago or New York! Seattle 
real estate will make history and 
Seattle’s growth will set an ad- 
vanced standard in the develop- 
ment of American cities! 


SEATTLE 


“Largest City of Its Age in America” 





d 





OFFICE OF 


L. N. ROSENBAUM 


Owners, Operators and Developers of Seattle Business Properties 
Railway Exchange Building 
SEATTLE 
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SHREWD INVESTORS BUY HIGH GRADE SOUTHERN BONDS 











Southern Manufactured Products 
during the past fifteen years 


Have Irebled in Value 






















4 be aggregate value of manufactured products 
in the Southern States for 1925 is officially esti- 
mated at $9,500,000,000. The increase in the fifteen 
years since 1910 has amounted to $6,342,000,000. 


Southern textile mills are consuming more than 
twothirds of the American cotton manufactured 
in thiscountry. Well over one billion dollars is now 
invested in the South in this industry alone. 


Caldwell €? Company, with a background of many 

years of Southern financial experience, and with 
an organization extending into every part of the 
South, as well as into the great northern cnd eastern 
centers of accumulated wealth, has utilized its ex- 
perience and resources in helping to supply cap- 
= Wewilltake pleasure, ital for Southern development. It has surrounded 
in sending youacom- its underwritings with the conservative safeguards 


plimentary copy of a characteristicof sound investment banking through 
, J gh- 
newly printed little out the country. 














| 
| 
| book on a in- 
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“How Much Should This organization places comprehensive facilities at 
| Your Money Earn.” the service of individual and institutional investors 
| =e wherever situated to supply authoritative informa- 
Psi tion regarding Southern Municipal, Corporation 





and First Mortgage Bonds. 


Caldwell & Company 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Southern Municipal, Corporation and First Mortgage Bonds 


681 Union Street Nashville, Tenn. 






Chicago Detroit Pittsburgh Cincinnati Kansas Ci St. Lo 
Louisville Washington Chattanooga emphis inoeeiie’ eu 
New Orleans Birmingham Jackson St. Petersburg Jacksonville Dallas 








Rogers Caldwell & Company, Inc., New York 


















A new 32 page book | 


“BOTHERING BUSINESS” 


By H. A.. FOULMIN, JR., 
of Toulmin and Toulmin, Attorneys 
Dayton, Ohio 


How the Federal Trade Commission operates; what business 
men may expect from the Federal Trade Commission; how to 
reorganize the procedure to benefit business. 


Price 50 cents Postage Prepaid 

Special Discount in Quantities 
FORBES 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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About 25,000 members of the Marine 


Transport Workers’ Industrial Union, 
affiliated with the I. W. W., voted to 
strike for a $15 per month increase in 
wages, an eight-hour day and extra pay 
for overtime. Little trouble was en- 
countered, however, and no serious con- 
sequences seem to impend. 

As might be expected, the advent of 
the German rotor ship, Baden-Baden, 
in this country, has aroused a new in- 
terest in the possibilities of this type of 
wind propulsion. Anton Flettner, the 
inventor, claims much greater speed and 
much lower fuel consumption, in aver- 
age weather conditions, and states that 
savings would pay for complete installa- 
tion inside of a single year. 


Running on Air 


Contrary to a popular opinion, the 
rotors are not propelled by the wind, 
but by a small motor and use the old 
principle of vacuum on a revolving sur- 
face. The rotors are light for their 
size and actually lower the center of 
gravity. Since the rotors cannot be used 
in a calm, the ships are also equipped 
with ordinary engines and propellers 
but the saving in this case comes from 
smaller need for horsepower and re- 
duction in fuel consumption. 

Preliminary Department of Commerce 
figures indicate that April foreign trade 
still showed an unfavorable balance, but 
the smallest for any month thus far in 
1926. Exports amounted to - $388,000,000 
and imports to $398,000,000, leaving the 
balance of imports at only $10,000,000, 
compared with an import excess of near- 
ly $69,000,000 in March. 


April 1926 1925 
ee $398,000,000 $348,698,000 
BRGOFS occcccces 388,000,000 399,049,000 


April exports were about $14,000,000 
larger than in the preceding month 
while imports fell off $45,000,000. It is 
the fourth successive month of larger 
imports than exports and brings the 
total unfavorable trade balance for the 
first four months of 1926 to about $135,- 
000,000. 








Cotton and Grain 




















Better Weather for Crops. Winter 
Wheat Yield Gains. Farmers 
Holding Corn. 


EATHER conditions throughout 

the country have improved mater- 
ially from those prevailing earlier in 
the month, but it is not yet apparent 
that the handicap of a cold spring and 
other hostile growing conditions will be 
easily overcome. 

Reports from New Orleans indicate 
that the cotton crop in many of the 
large southern states is from two to four 
weeks late and even though the weather 
is now comparatively favorable, new 
planting is still far behind schedule and 
the rapid and drastic changes in tem- 
perature are not auspicious for the crop. 

More favorable conditions, however, 
include clearer weather in the Texas belt 
and rainfall in the Atlantic states, both 
of which are badly needed. The result 
of these factors has been somewhat of 
a renewed status quo so far as cotton 
prices are concerned. Quotations are 
off the previous highs on the recovery 
but are still well above the low levels 
of early in the month. 
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Blind Brook Lodge Apartments, Rye, N. Y. 






NO INVESTOR EVER LOST 
A DOLLAR IN MILLER BONDS 


























HOW much is the property worth? 
How much will it earn? .. . These 
questions must be answered cor- 
rectly if an income-earning struc- 

ture is to be soundly and conserva- 
tively financed by first mortgage 
real estate bonds. 

Correct estimates cannot result 
from guesswork. They call for 
technical knowledge of real estate, 
building construction and finance. 
They require intelligent analysis of 
local conditions. 

The Miller Underwriting De- 
partment uses a system of depend- 
able appraisals which time and 
again has proved fundamentally 
accurate and conservative. 

First of all the value of the prop- 
erty which is to become security 
for a bond issue is fixed by our 
own expert appraisers. Then it is 
checked and confirmed by apprais- 
als from real estate firms, rental 
agents, architects, contractors, 
banks or other authorities. 

Similarly the earning power of 
the property must either be known 
from past operations or determined 
by our appraisers and confirmed 
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by appraisals from 
real estate dealers, rental agents 
or other authorities, who have 
intimate knowledge of local con- 
ditions and the earnings of similar 
structures. 

As an example of the soundness 
of appraisals on earning power, 
consider Blind Brook Lodge, the 
first apartment structure in Rye, 
suburb of New York City. Actual 
leases signed to date exceed by 33 
per cent the appraised rental per 
room on which the $900,000 bond 
issue was made. 

Another example of Miller con- 
servative appraisals in a different 
and much discussed section of the 
country is the Granada Apartment 
Hotel, Miami, Florida. In 1922, 
a $300,000 bond 








amount of $29,000 were called at 
105. In 1924 the property was sold 
for $800,000. All! this occurred be- 
fore the recent boom. Bonds to 
the amount of $45,000 have ma- 
tured under regular amortization, 
leaving only $226,000 outstanding 
—less than 29 per cent of the value 
of the building based on the sale 
price. 


A valuable booklet sent free 


Knowledge of the thorough meth- 
ods that the Miller Underwriting 
Department follows in preparing 
every issue of Miller Bonds is im- 
portant for all investors. ‘Creat- 
ing Good Investments” explains it. 
Send for your copy today. 





issue was secured 
by a building ap- 
praised at $607,750 
—less than a 50 per 
cent loan. The 


ca ERE 
building was so ss 
profitable tha t on RE per 
November 15, 1923, eee Om 





bonds to the 


G. L. MILLER & CO., Incorporated 220-MH 
30 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Please send me a free copy of your booklet, ‘‘Creating 
Good Investments.” 








G.L. MILLER & CO. 


tiNCORPORATED 


Telephone Vanderbilt 5490 30 East 42nd St., New York City 
Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 
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BUILDING BONDS SOLD BY US HAS 


EVERY DOLLAR THAT HAS BECOME DUE ON FIRST MORTGAGE 


BEEN PAID TO EVERY INVESTOR 











SAFE 


a question of reaching in the 
number. 





“The knowledge gained over a 


How this can 


of this national 





A practical sllustrated book—Sent FREE 


Established 1904 


127 North Dearborn St., Chicago 
Detroit ‘Cleveland Philadelphia 
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INVESTMENT 


NVESTORS have come to realize more every day that the 
safe investment of money is not a question of luck; it is not 


But it is a question of following very definite prin- 
ciples or rules which have been evolved from a table of 
investment experience of many generations, 


In anew booklet just published by the American Bond & Mort- 
gage Company, the following significant statement is made: 


Executives of this Company, makes it possible for them to 
determine whether a given spot in a City will have a growth 
in property value which will be 


new booklet—* 


Send for this valuable book of rules—familiarize 
yourself with its contents—let the experience 


selection of safe investments. 


Write for Booklet F-249 


AMERICAN BOND & MortGAGE Co. 


AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
Capital and Surplus over $7,500,000 





hat and pulling out a lucky 


long period of years by the 


steadily increasing.” 


be done is explained in this 
Rules for Safe Investment.” 





organization guide you in the 


Incorporated 


345 Madison Ave., New York 

















Boston And over 30 other cities 














Bonds 
Preferred Stocks 


Our current list of offerings embraces a 
diversity of issues particularly attractive to 
the individual investor. 


Yields from 4.60% “to 8.18%. 
Copy upon request 


H. D. Williams 
a Lo. 


120 Broadway New York 
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TRAVELING SALES EXECUTIVE. A 
large manufacturer of heavy machinery located 
in the middle west wants a traveling Sales 
Executive to maintain contact between the main 
office and the branches and to assist in closing 
a deals. 

he man we hire must be from 38 to 40 years 
old, must present a good appearance and possess 
a pleasing personality, and must have a success- 
ful sales record in the heavy machinery line. 

_Here is an unusual opportunity for a man of 
high caliber who can produce results. In your 
—_ please state age, education, experience, 

ether married or gle, and give references 
to whom we are free to apply. Box 422, Forbes. 


BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
$400 MACHINE EARNED $5,040 IN ONE YEAR. 
$240 machine, $1,448; $160 machine, $2,160. 
St. Louis machines earned annually $4,000. One man 
4 ible company offers exclusive ad- 
vertising proposition. Unlimited possibilities. Protected 
territory. $1,000 to $3,000 investment. Experience 
l 











National Kei-Lae Co., 334 N. 19th St., St. Louls, Me. 





A Subscription to Forbes is a Profitable Investment. 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Weather conditions are also more 
favorable for the wheat crop and grains 
in general, thus bringing about recent 
declines in the Chicago futures market. 
Prices generally are holding well, 
though, and there is little change from 
the levels of a few weeks ago. 

Department of Agriculture reports 
condition of the domestic winter wheat 
crop at 84 per cent. of normal, compared 
with 84.1 a month ago, with 84.8 at this 
time last year and with a ten-year aver- 
age condition of 83.6 per cent. The 
indicated yield, assuming normal condi- 
tions to follow, amounts to 548,908,000 
bushels. This figure would be 150,000,- 
000 bushels larger than last year’s crop, 
which was a very small one, but would 
still be nearly 9,000,000 bushels below 
the ten-year average yield for winter 
wheat. 


Canadian Wheat Crop 


The wheat situation in Canada is re- 
ported only fair with the weather much 
too dry and a winter-killed figure of 
13 per cent. as compared with only 
4 per cent. last year. Grain above 
ground has also suffered considerably 
from dust storms and inclement weather 
during the past few weeks. 

Following the easing of the general 
strike situation in England, corn prices 
have reacted and touched new low levels 
for the 1926 season. Further bearish 
factors ‘include the disappointing export 
demand and indications that farmers are 
holding back their supplies in hopes of 
higher prices. 

It is estimated in reliable circles that 
more than 100,000,000 bushels of corn 
are being held on farms by growers who 
are unwilling to sell at the prevailing 
low levels. Their general feeling seems 
to be that prices cannot go much lower 
and that the possibility of a short crop 
next year may repay their patience. 























Labor and Wages | 





Major Strikes Continue. Introducing 
the Shoe Strike. Kansas 
Wants Workers 


HERE have been few important 
changes in the labor situation re- 

cently. No serious new defections have 
appeared but the old troubles prove 
most difficult of final settlement, and 
both the fur and textile strikes go on 
doggedly, if not enthusiastically. 

Although conditions have not become 
so serious as in the other strikes, a po- 
tentially long-drawn-out difficulty has 
arisen in the shoe trade. Many of the 
local unions in the New York shoe 
manufacturing industry have gone on 
strike, and their leaders claim that over 
7,000 workers have left their labors. 

Kansas reports to the nation at large 
that at least 40,000 extra laborers will 
be needed to help its farmers harvest 
their wheat crops this summer. Chicago, 
St. Louis and Kansas City are all rally- 
ing centers from which such labor is re- 
cruited. The first aids will be needed 
around the middle of this month and by 
following the harvests northward, em- 
ployment for practically the entire sum- 
mer is assured. The rate of remunera- 
tion in Kansas is fixed by law at $4 a 
day with board, but wages elsewhere 
are higher. 
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S[DETROITS NEW BUILDING FOR NATIONAL ADVERTISING] || 


ZS@UR new Detroit home now stands completed, a building unique in 
Russe \ the field of advertising and occupied exclusively by our own organiza- 
SA) £ tion. 6x9 In slightly more than four years our personnel has grown 
=D from a very small group to a departmentized staff of 106 people. 
What was a relatively small business now ranks with the ten largest advertising 
agencies in the world, with branch offices in New York City and London, 
England. ex\9 Magazine, Newspaper, Direct by Mail, Outdoor and Radio 
Advertising is produced by this organization for such well known products as 
Dodge Brothers Motor Cars, Graham Brothers Trucks, Berkey & Gay Furniture, 
Iodent Tooth Paste, Ajax Tires, Wills Sainte Claire Motor Cars, A. P. W. Paper 
Products, Mohawk Tires, The Humphrey Radiantfire, Master Woodwork- 
ets, Whitehead Refrigeration and others. \9 To all our friends 
and to all advertisers who may be interested in a striking 
example of office building and studio architecture, we 
extend a very cordial invitation to visit us at 
2761 East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 








GEORGE HARRISON PHELPS tne. 
DETROIT. MICHIGAN 
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Associated Gas and Electric 
System 


Founded in 1852 


$35,000,000 Securities Called 
BONDS 


Call Price 

Baldwin Water Co. ist 6s, due 1933.................... 105 
Clarion River Pr. Co. ist 6148, due 1947................ 110 
Crawford County Rwys. Co. Ist 6s, due 1961............ 100 
Granville Lt., Pr. & Fuel Co. ist 6s, due 1932........... 100 
Halfmoon Lt., Ht. & Pr. Co. 1st 6s, due 1943............ 105 
Litchfield Ei. Lt. & Pr. Co. Gen. & Ref. 7448, due 1935.... 110 
Madison Pr. Co. Ist 6s, due 1951..................ceeees 105 
Manila Elec. Co. Ist Ref. 7s, due 1942.................. 115 
Murray Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co. 1st 6s, due 1943.............. 100 
Northwestern Elec. Serv. Co. Ist & Ref. 6s, due 1962.... 105 
Ree meets Cy. 166 GE, GUO BOE... oon ccccccccscsesioces 102 
Penelee Coal Corp. ist 614s, due 1944............... s.. 2 
Pennsylvania Elec. Corp. Deb. 644s, due 1954........... 105 

7 - ” i | rr 105 
Penn Public Service Corp. Deb. 6448, due 1938........... 105 

sd x ” Ist & Ref. 6s, Series A, due 1929 101144 

Portsmouth Pr. Co. Ist 6s, due 1945....... Raimediaras eis wes 105 
Raymond Candia Elec. Elec. Co. Ist 6s, due 1945........ 105 
Solsville Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co. Ist 6s, due 1934............. 102 
Warren Lt. & Pr. Co. Ist Ref. 6s, due 1933............. 105 
Youghiogheny Hydro Elec. Corp. Ist 6s, due 1949...... 107% 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
BatemGete. Mice. Lt. &. Pr. CO.. 8% oon ccicsccccccciseccses 27% 
Portsmouth Pr. Co. 7% 


Holders of the above secuvit.es may receive cash immediately 
at National Bank ot Cummerce in New York City. For further 
particulars address the undersigned. 


Building for the Future.—The management of the Asso. 
ciated System believes in the future of the industry in gen- 
eral and the growth of the Associated System in particular. 
The electrical output of the Associated System increased 
22% over the corresponding period a year ago, nearly twice 
as rapidly as that of the industry as a whole.—12%. 


Holders of the above securities will find an investment ad- 
vantage in transferring the funds realized therefrom into 
Associated Gas & Electric Company Preferred Stock. An 
attractive exchange offer has been prepared. With the 
growth of the Associated System and the general tendency 
toward higher prices for securities, the Preferred Stock on 
the present basis is a desirable investment. 





For details write to 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Co. 
Incorporated 





61 Broadway New York 





























I FIND NEW PRODUCTS 


Business Opportunity 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER 


or those wishing to establish a new 
manufacturing industry. 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established in 1900 
773F Garson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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Old established Pennsylvania concern, manu- 
facturing a high grade Leather Belt, wants 
partner who controls some large Leather Belt- 
ing accounts; main object sales, cash secondary 


consideration. This is a real opportunity. Box 
231, FORBES. 








| Washington | 


The 69th Congress Adjourns. Much 
Work Accomplished. Relief 


for Farmers 





HE analogy between a horse headed 
toward the barn and the Sixty-ninth 
Congress would perhaps be in poor 
taste, but certainly a tremendous amount 
of energy has lately been displayed in 
Washington, especially for a dying body. 
The debt agreements with foreign na- 
tions have gerierally been ratified, the 
necessary budget measures have been 
passed, the Watson-Parker railroad bill 
and the McFadden banking bill have 
been enacted, together with many other 
important matters, all within approxi- 
mately the past month. 


Agricultural Politics 


One of the late stumbling blocks has 
been the Haugen bill, providing, accord- 
ing to its exponents, the well known and 
oft-repeated “relief for the farmer.” The 
bill would place supervision of agri- 
culture in the hands of the Department 
of Commerce which would have great 
powers of control as well as those of 
actual price-fixing. 

The bill also calls for setting up of 
a government fund of $375,000,000 for 
advances to take care of surplus crops. 
Even though passed by Congress, the 
bill is hardly likely to become a law, 
however, since it meets with definite op- 
position from the President and he is 
expected to prevent its final enactment, 
at least from the current session. 

Meanwhile, last minute affairs have 
come up for discussion but leaders seem 
intent upon following their schedule 
which calls for an early adjournment, 
and the end of the present session is 
expected before many more days. 








International 

| 

British Strike Ended Too Soon? Ger- 

many and France Both Have 
Difficulties. 


England—Fither the Great General 
Strike of 1926 was too great and too 
serious to last, or else some magic power 
was brought to bear from the “inside.” 
Whatever the underlying cause, the gen- 
eral strike came to a surprisingly early 
and abrupt close so far as the official 
edicts of the nation’s large labor unions 
are concerned. 

The more recent moral, however, 
seems to be that matters of such tre- 
mendous significance, and involving such 
a terrific inertia of human psychology, 
cannot be settled by a mere labor union 
edict. One by one the various large 
unions have straggled back to their posts 
under official orders. But the workers 
were not allowed to stay out long enough, 
they got a taste of excitement, of lib- 
erty, of vacation, but not enough of it 
to make them willing to return to the 
“old job.” 

Consequently, it is taking a long time 
to swing industry back into real produc- 
tive accomplishment and team work. 
And there is still, of course, the tre- 
mendous problem of the coal situation 
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A City Built in Three Years ~~ 
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‘Washington 


REMARKABLE AS TO LOCATION, CLIMATE AND OPPORTUNITIES 
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Twelfth Annual Report of the Directors—For the Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1926 
CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME AND yen FOR THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1926 
RN eae Me ico ata a Seluehntenddicke knee $118,715,184.02 i ee Oa Pere $53,128,541.02 
Costs and Operating Expenses...........ccccccccesesceecs 96,726,230.02 dd—Surplus Adjustments - EE, ER CA 58,077. - _ 
ME a. EG 186,618. 
DOOR CRETE, TACOINRG eo. osc ic cc sccccceccnenscnsscte $21,988,954.00 “tasaieae 
Add—Non-Operating Profits...............ccccccecececees 2,812,771.86 Diukaes Coch Distionds: 1108, 70) 
IIR oo aiath:a 45.0 naivinge bis testa ban vcd akheeee $24,801,725.86 SRR ee ne ae $1,670,505.00 
Ea eee 4,937,515.85 
Deduct: ————-__ 6,608,020.85 
Taxes, including Federal Income Tax...... $2,391,932.20 
Interest and Discount on Notes............: 1,144,654.34 
——_ 3,536,586.54 
Net Income Available for Reserves and Surplus.... $21,265,139.32 
Deduct: 
Reserved for Depreciation and Depletion and Abandon- 
Us ele. ccs «cease adaeveber ebatiknbee ee 8,342,837.41 
i Pn. . spas abategbecadecaves cesses $12,922,301.91 Surplus at March 31, 1926........... pisbicecasesateees 9,500,899.15 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AT MARCH 31, 1926 
ASSETS LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
Property, Plant and Equipment...... - Cae, 270.47 : ing: 
Stock in’ Treasury.....0..+.+00.000.0 ape ose > «= Raed h RT $75,959,250.00 
ae eee ee rr 
Current Assets: Preferred—The Moore Oil Refining Co... 800,000.00 
NE he akc tnreld cakes sera sGasaiessece cs : ————_ $99,759,250.00 
Marketable Securities.................05: t Funded Debt: 
Accounts Receivable..............sssesees 16,977. Sinking Fund Gold Notes......... icceehhn wake kveses nee 10,430,000.00 
Notes and Trade Acceptances Rec’ble — 738,823.79 oe 
Stocks of Finished Oils................. 5,716,07.41 Current Liabilities: 
ee a are 10,014,126.74 IIE soos 6 0 siag:cctons scandy saticcws 2,724,628.56 
Material and Supplies.................... 3,871,668.75 EI OR re 4,350,000.00 
ma )— 28, 847,694.96 | Accrued Taxes.............cccccecceecceseees 1,252,605.38 
Prepaid Insurance, Taxes, Interest and Deferred Ch’gs. _1,333,088.85 | Accrued Interest.............0.ccceeceeceeees 233,822.73 eteiseen 
Surplus and Reserves: 
Compensation Insurance...............+++++. 
Depreciation and Depletion. 
eer Reserves.........+-++ 
PI GBs 5 okt tata winnie s cis cowie scene ~— 
Ooo 5 cone Fu 6.5545 a.c0 bods oensacceaeescten $218,920,315.15 Total Liabilities, Capital and Surplus............ 18,920,315.15 
CAPE COD 








Atlanta Biltmore 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Where Southern Hospitality Flowers 


Visit Atlanta, 1050 feet above 
sea level in the heart of the 

A climate that is win- 
ning universal recognition as 
one of the most pleasant on the 
continent. Another great rea- 
son is the Atlanta Biltmore, one 
of the famous Bowman group 
and the South’s supreme hotel. 


Golf privileges for guests 


. Single, $3.50 to $6.00 
RATES: Double, $6.00 to $10.00 


Write for descriptive literature. 
413 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 




































Investments 


EFORE investing your surplus funds, 

take the precaution of seeking the 
expert and conservative advice of the in- 
vestment houses and bankers represented 
in the Financial Section of Harper’s 
Magazine. 


Eliminate the Loss 
in Investments 


For after all good investment op rtuni- 
ties predominate. Caution, Care, Investi- 
gation will reveal safe and profitable 
channels for your surplus funds. 


The Financial Article that appears 
the June issue of Harper’s Magazine will 
help you solve your investment problems. 


Ha arpers 


INE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 





ALLENS 
HARBOR 


For Particular People 


HOSE who feel that their 
vacation home should afford 
the same social refinement 
which they enjoy in town will 
welcome the privilege of own- 
ing a home at Allen’s Harbor. 


Naturally secluded, and rigidly 
restricted, it offers spacious 
home-sites of rare beauty amid 
the pines on the shores of Nan- 
tucket Sound and Allen’s Har- 
bor, and among congenial 
neighbors. 


Yachting, bathing, golf 
and other sports. 


Booklet sent on request 
Care Cop REeat ESTATE 
TRUST 


Harwichport, Mass. 


—==_ 
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before the nation. Transportation, pub- 
lic service, newspapers, and most of the 
other important lines are getting’ grad- 
ually back to normal, but not so the coal 
mines. The problem is truly a problem 
and if Premier Baldwin can settle it 
without going back to the unsatisfactory 
subsidy plan, he will deserve a good 
deal more praise than he will receive. 

France—The temporary rift in the 
clouds has passed and the sky is again 
dower and threatening. Circulation of 
the Bank of France has increased 
materially, first quarter trade has re- 
versed the previous favorable balance 
and shows an excess of imports amount- 
ing to over 1,500,000,000 francs. 

Germany—Although apparently in a 
calmer mood than France, Germany is 
also having her political difficulties. The 
Cabinet of Chancellor Luther has fallen 
on the small but significant step of re- 
viving the old flag of the monarchy to 
fly beside the new flag of the Republic. 
Dr. Wilhelm Marx has now accepted 
the Chancellorship but his way is hardly 
strewn with forget-me-nots. A few of 
the thorns include final settlement of the 
flag controversy, claims of the former 
rulers, and the valorization of pre-infla- 
tion bonds, mortgages and savings. 

Meanwhile, unrest, riot and civil war 
have occupied the stage in Poland and 
the famous Warsaw is again an armed 
camp. Marshal Pilsudski, formerly 
President, has accomplished somewhat 
of a coupe against the existing Govern- 
ment and is reported to be planning a 
dictatorship. 





Cotton Market 
Shows Strength 
By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


RADING in cotton showed a ten- 

dency to broaden at various times 
during the first half of May, owing to 
the poor start of the crop and to fre- 
quent and extended periods of unfavor- 
able weather. 

Weather developments, unfortunately, 
were offset by the general strike in 
Great Britain and buying was more or 
less restricted for fear of some unfavor- 
able outcome. 

As a result of these conflicting in- 
fluences prices moved but little from day 
to day and even changes in values from 
week to week were insignificant. 

The strength and steadiness of the 
market in the face of so great a dis- 
turbance in one of the principal cotton 
consuming countries was unprecedented. 

Heretofore a strike at home or abroad 
in one of the basic industries, such as 
the coal industry, has been followed 
generally by a substantial decline in 
cotton values. 

This time, however, news of a strike 
in the principal industries of Great 
Britain caused hardly a ripple. 

Steadiness of the market under these 
conditions was due to two factors. The 
remembrance of unprofitable experiences 
in selling on strikes in the past; and 
the growing apprehension over the in- 
creasing delay in planting the new crop 
and frequent periods of unfavorable 
weather. 


News that the general strike had been 
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yond Buyers 


All classes of investors will be deeply in- 
terested in our new Review. Among other 
important points it covers: 


Fundamental Trend 
of Bond Market 


A clear message both to bond-holders and 
bond-buyers. 





Two Specific Issues 


Definite discussion of some very interesting 
bonds. 


Increase in Stock Financing 
Significant tendency is thoroughly dis- 


cussed. 


Redemption Table 


A convenient compilation of immediate 
value to many investors. 





Babson’s Reports 
DIVISION 48-1 
Babson Park, Massachusetts 
Send, gratis, a copy of your Revicw. 
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FOR YOUR GARDEN 


Some Bargains Ready Now 


1—BIG PLANTS—CHRYSANTHEMUMS, CARNATIONS, SALVIAS, 
SNAPDRAGONS, PETUNIAS, VERBENAS, PARLOR IVY, 
LOBELIAS, DOUBLE STOCKS, ICE PINKS, HELIOTROPES, 
etc., regularly any 12 for $1.00; Special, any 15 for $1.00 or any 100 
assorted for $5.00. Safe arrival warranted. 


2—OLD FASHIONED FAVORITES—DELPHINIUMS, FOXGLOVES, 
Cc. BELLS. LILY OF VALLEY, DOUBLE HOLLYHOCKS, 
HEPATICAS, and all the old-time garden BORDER FAVORITES, 
were any 12, Now Special, any 15 for $1.00 or 100 for $5.00. Order 
any you want—we have them. . 


3—BIG GERANIUMS, all colors, 12 for $1.50; BIG CANNAS, all colors, 
12 for $1.50. 


4—FANCY DAHLIAS—12 for $1.50; GOLD MEDAL GLADIOLI, 100 
for $4.00. 


5—SPLENDID 3 year old H. T. ROSES such as COLUMBIA, OPHELIA 
and 40 others—12 for $6.00; 100 for $45.00. 


6—L. I. VEGETABLE PLANTS—100 for $1.50; 1,000 for $10.00, assorted. 
Cabbage, Lettuce, Egg, Tomato, Celery, etc. 


Above a few Bargains. Order them now and also send for our full list. 
10% extra free plants for mention of this paper with your order and check. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT—MOSTLY SAME DAY ORDER RECEIVED. 


Harlowarden Gardens €& Greenhouses 
329 FRONT STREET GREENPORT, N. Y. 
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Firms in the Union Trust Bldg., 
Cleveland, use Globe-Wernicke 
office equipment to crowd more 


and better work efficiently into 
every business day. 





Steel 
Shelving with 
a Thousand Uses 


A modern economic necessity. 
Wood shelving for stockrooms, 
warehouses, stores, offices and 
vaults is as obsolete as wooden 
sidewalks. The thinness of Globe- 
Wernicke fireproof, waterproof, 
verminproof Steel Shelving saves 
many cubic feet of valuable space. 
Yet it will support much heavier 
loads than old-style shelving. 
Send coupon for booklet, “Cut- 
ting Storage Costs with G-W 
Steel Shelving.” 


Globe“Wernicke 


Now Ready! 
Just Out —‘our 
new catalog of 


Flexible, quickly as- 
sembled by a boy to 
any height or width, 
it can be easily re- 
arranged or moved as 


G-W STEEL oe Saree. bor 
sturdy, double-flange 

OFFICE “T” uprights are ad- 
EQUIPMENT justable every 2inches. 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





THE GLOBE-WERNICKE Co. 
Box 50, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send booklet marked— 
00 Cutting Storage Costs with G-W Steel 


oO res W Steel Office Equipment Cat- 
alog 

Ps Oe obo, acini sks chive sk deccut 

SERRE COT PT OL CT ECT O TT ETT CITT 

Dat dtcacsecbhowseseqe | eee 
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called off met with a poor response. 
This was due largely to forecasts of 
better weather current at the time, 
though failure of the coal miners to 
accept the settlement was a contribut- 
ing influence. 

In the Mississippi valley states and 
to the west, rains and low tempera- 
tures have interfered with planting, 
prevented satisfactory germination and 
stimulated the growth of weeds and 
grass to an unusual extent. Cut worms 
and other insects have become numer- 
ous and damaging in southwest Texas. 


Planting has been delayed in the East- 
ern states more by unseasonably cocl 
weather than by anything else. It is 
backward in this section but not as much 
so as in the West as weather conditions 
have been more favorable. 


New Crop Is Late 


Information gathered by the private 
reporting bureaus indicates that the crop 
has gotten off to one of the latest starts 
on record. It will average at least five 
weeks later than last year and is fully 
two to three weeks behind the average 
of the past ten years. 

The Department of Agriculture says 
this crop has started under a handicap 
that will last well into Summer. 

Past records show that nearly every 
crop which has been planted under 
weather conditions such as have pre- 
vailed during the planting of this one 
has never recovered from the handicap. 
Small crops usually follow. 

Sales of fertilizer tags in the Cotton 
states during March and April show a 
material decrease from last year. Sales 
for the season are now only 4,464,000 
tons compared with 4,540,000 a year ago. 

These figures indicate that farmers 
have reduced their planting program 
and point to a smaller acreage than was 
put into cotton in 1925. 

Curtailment in the spinning industry 
of the United States and Great Britain 
has caused a general upward revision 
of ideas as to the probable carry-over of 
American cotton at the end of the sea- 
son. 


Probable Carry-over 


One authority predicts a carry-over of 
6,000,000 bales of lint cotton. The De- 
partment of Agriculture recently pre- 
dicted 4,600,000 bales would be left at 
the end of the season. 

Even should such an amount of cot- 
ton be carried over into next season, 
which is doubtful, it may not have the 
same effect as in former years, due to 
the fact that the greater portion of it 
will consist of low grades which are not 
tenderable on contracts and are not de- 
sired by spinners. 

Much talk is heard regarding the 
slack demand for spots and slowing 
down of exports. Spot sales at the 
Southern markets are actually running 
ahead of a year ago nearly every day 
and the export movement is improving 
some. 

New crop positions are now selling 
on the boards at least two and possibly 
2% cents a pound under the cost of 
production. 

I look for the market to broaden 
from now on and for substantially high- 
er prices before planting is finshed, un- 


less there is a radical change in weather 
conditions. 
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MES 


This Company’s elec- 
tric transmission sys- 
tem, now inter-con- 
nected with five other 
large systems in the 
Chicago district, is an 
integral part of the 
greatest “pool of pow- 
er” inthe world...such 
inter -connection per- 
mits marked operating 
economies and, togeth- 
er with a growing vol- 
ume of industrial and 
residential business, 
‘ enables the Company 
to show a substantial 
gain in net revenues. 


The Bonds, Preferred 
and Common Stocks 
of this Company are 
listed on The Chicago 
Stock Exchange. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


General Offices : 
72 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Serving 6,000 square miles—278 com- 
munities—with Gas or Electricity 

















Established 1884 





ENNEDY & CO. 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 


Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request 
without obligation. 
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Electric Announcement 


Railway 
and 
Transportation 
Prize 
Contest 


A Public Relations Contest, open to all members 
of the American Electric Railway Association, to 
determine the progress made in the advancement 
of public relations within the industry during the 
past year is now being inaugurated by Forbes 
Magazine. This announcement is under the 
authority of the executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation and is made to familiarize member com- 
panies with the purpose and rules of the contest. 


The contest is open now and will close at mid- 
night on Tuesday, August 10th. All exhibits and 
material in connection with the contest must be 
in the hands of the judges by that date. The 
announcement of the winners will be made at the 
A. E. R. A. Convention, in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
Wednesday, October 6th. 


All companies, regardless of size or whether 
they have participated in or been the winners of 
other prize contests having a public relations phase, 
may participate. 


Three awards will be made. The company hav- 
ing made the best public relations record during 
the past year will receive a certificate of award 
and also a handsome cup suitably engraved. 
Appropriately engraved certificates will be awarded 
to companies finishing second and third in the 
contest. 


The Judges 


JAMES O’SHAUGHNESSY 
Executive Secretary 


American Association of Advertising Agencies 
247 Park Avenue, New York, N 


LOUIS WILEY 
Business Manager 
New York Times 


Times Building, New York, N. Y. 


J. C. McQUISTON 
Publicity Manager 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


T. J. McMANIS 
Assistant Manager of Publicity 
General Electric Company 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


B. C. FORBES 
President 
Forbes Publishing roe 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N 


The details of the contest are being carried out 
wholly by Forbes Magazine, and none of the 
judges is a member of the Association staff or 
executive committee. 


The following data should be submitted 
by each contestant: 


a. Plan of public relations work done. 


b. Exhibits of all types of advertis- 
ing and literature used. 


ec. Record of achievement as indicated 
by increased use of transportation 
facilities, increased appreciation of 
better transportation service and 
improved financial position of the 
All of them are trained public relations men whose company. 


high standing assure a fair and impartial verdict. d. Supplemental data indicating better 


relations between the company, the 
public, the municipal authorities and 
the employes. 


Contest 


Now Open 
Closes August 10th 
in New York 


Address all material to A. E. R. A. Contest 
Editor, care of 


FORBES 


MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 





? Award 


October 6th 
A. E. R. A. Convention 
Cleveland, Ohio 






If further information is 
required, write for details. i 
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Are you building 
a balanced 
bond structure? 


ARE you applying 
the 7 fundamental 
BASICS of Invest- 
ment to balance 
your holdings? Do 
you know how the 
7 Basics can be 
applied to increase 
the safety, useful- 
ness and earning 
power of your 
account ? 


Our book, Diversi- 
FICATION AND VIG- 
ILANCE, answers 
these questions. 
Mailed to you upon 
request. 


A. B. Leach & Co.,Inc. 


62 Cedar St., New York 


105 S. La Salle St., 
Philadelphia 





Chicago 


Boston Cleveland 











Richard S. Hawes, vice-president of the 
First National Bank, St. Louis, in a state- 
ment to ForBES: 


“The underlying 





trend of business 
in recent months 
has been inconclus- 
ive and somewhat 
confusing. There 
are still plenty of 
favorable factors to 
be considered, but 
caution is justified 











regarding the busi- 























Will 
Stocks 
Go up? 


Now that the British crisis 
has passed, will stocks resume 
the upward trend which was 
in progress when the big 
strike was called? 


The current issue of McNeel’s 
Financial Service discusses the 
likely course of securities 
with the British strike menace 
removed. 


Send for complete 
issue free 


Mn Arisocracy of Successtul Investors 


BOVLSTON ST. BOSTON 





Send Free Bulletin .FM-4-19 
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ness and financial outlook. Declining 
values in the stock market unquestion- 
ably have an indirect and psycholog- 
ical effect upon business, but it still 
does not seem apparent that business 
has actually fallen off to nearly as great 
an extent as lower stock market values 
might indicate. From the financial 
standpoint our country to-day is in- 
finitely stronger and more independent 
than it ever was in the past. 


Problems of Business 


“The most important problems con- 
fronting American business seem to be 
the tariff and fear of foreign competi- 
tion, domestic taxation, monopolies and 
corporate consolidations, and perhaps 
installment selling. So far as foreign 
competition is concerned, the lower 
wages of foreign labor appear to be 
largely offset by its lesser efficiency, and 
I do not anticipate any great loss of 
business to American industry through 
price-cutting from abroad. 

“Taxation has been very satisfactorily 
taken care of by the Congress just ended, 
but there still remain the high taxes 
levied by state and local governments 
which must also be reduced. Corporate 
structures are constantly taking on a 
more profitable and economical form 
as the public comes to a better under- 
standing of the savings which may be 
effected by consolidation and specializa- 
tion. 

“The problem of installment selling is 
admittedly a large one, but the chief 
dangers here seem to lie in overdoing 
the policy for the mere satisfaction of 
large volume sales, in the extending of 
deferred payments over too long a pe- 
riod, or in granting such credit on pure- 
ly consumptive articles, where actual 
value is of a temporary duration. If the 
system is sanely applied there seems 
little basis for apprehension, but the 
situation might easily involve business 
in harmful difficulties and its too great 
extension must be carefully watched.” 


Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation: 


“Taking the country as a whole, and 
speaking for my own company, neither 
used cars nor unsold new cars in the 
territory have accumulated in volume 
any greater than is necessary to meet 
the current trend of retail business. I 
do not see anything in the situation that 
would indicate any abrupt change-in the 


WHAT THE 
p LEADERS SAY 
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trend of business which appears to be 
almost universally good. 

“I can see no real reason for the ap- 
parently rather widespread idea that we 
may expect somewhat of a contraction 
in general industry when the second 
half of the year develops. Whether it 
occurs or not, I feel confident that this 
company and the automotive industry 
is in an exceedingly strong position fi- 
nancially, and in every other way, and 
that we can be relied upon to get our 
share of whatever the rest of the year 
may offer.” 


W. B. Storey, president of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.: 

“Agricultural conditions throughout 
our territory are good, and early indi- 
cations are that we will move a much 
larger volume of winter wheat and cit- 
rus fruits than last year. If the crops 
succeed it will mean increased buying 
by the farmer. I also anticipate a 
heavy movement of lumber and oil in 
the coming months.” 


Edmund S. Wolfe, president of the First 
National Bank of Bridgeport, Conn., dis- 
cussing local conditions for ForBEs: 


“There is practically no unemploy- 
ment in this territory among the 250 
various types of industry represented, 
including machine tools, brass, textiles, 
typewriters, electrical goods, etc. Pay- 
rolls for the district in the first four 
months of the present year show a gen- 
eral increase of 10 to 15 per cent. over 
1925. Factories, as a rule, are not mak- 
ing a great deal of money, but they are 
all in good condition. Inventories are 
moderate and the turnover is rapid.” 


R. S. Hecht, president of the Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans, 
La., in an interview with the editor of 
ForBES : 





“Our agricultural 
Situation is not 
good because sugar 
conditions are bad 
—almost desperate 
in Louisiana. Rice 
is not very good. 
Last year’s 16,000,- 
000 bale crop has 
put cotton prices 
down and another 
16,000,000 bale crop would mean still 
lower prices. The staple has got a late 
start which may mean considerable cur- 
tailment, however. 

“If I had to give you a picture like 
that ten years ago, it would have been 
necessary to add that business in New 
Orleans was as bad as it could be. As 
a matter of fact, it is actually good. De- 
partment stores are doing well and 
general conditions are all right. The ex- 
planation is that we have broadened out 
and prospered in various new directions. 
Our imports and exports have showed 
a 7 per cent. increase—we rank as the 
second largest port in the United States. 
Throughout the South generally, busi- 
ness conditions are better than the agri- 
cultural conditions would suggest.” 
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A Well-Rounded 


Security Service 





Our facilities for efficient 
execution of orders in 
both listed and unlisted se- 
curities are supplemented 
by an expert statistical and 
analytical force. 


We are thus equipped to 
meet every requirement of 
the regular or occasional 
investor. 


We will gladly submit 
recommendations on request. 


obey EKirk 


Established 1873 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St., New York 
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Erectin 
Safety 


Ask those who proper- 
ly appreciate the far 
widened measure of 
safety that intelligent 
diversification secures, 
what other investment 
form is nearly so at- 
tractive or convenient 
as the sound $100. or 
$500. Bond of goodly 
yield. : 


Write for Interesting Book- 
let and List M-14 


GUTTAG BROS. 


16 Exchange Place 
New York City 
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Oil “Wildcatting” 
on Large Scale 
By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 


UT in the open spaces of West 

Texas, where distance is measured 
by the number of mesquite-thorn punc- 
tures, the oil industry is staging an ef- 
fort to explore vast areas in which sur- 
face indications of petroleum are ob- 
scure. 

It ds a country of magnificent dis- 
tances, where the eye wanders from one 
“wildcat” test to another, often visible 
twenty to thirty miles away. Travel 
from one of these tests to another is 
tortuous, over winding trails that seem 
to end nowhere but eventually double 
back to the objective sought. 

Many Companies Compete 

A visit to that territory, which is big- 
ger than many of the smaller states, 
beggars description. Yet within its 
bounds no less than a dozen great oil 
companies are taking up thousands of 
acres of leaseholds under the most ad- 
verse conditions of transportation, ex- 
pending millions of dollars. 

The territory embraces a great salt 
basin of Permian age, now covered by 
later sediments which seldom reflect at 
the surface the underlying conditions. 
Oil found in the territory, and showings 
that have resulted from drilling at 
widely separated locations, almost in- 
variably come from a level at the base 
of the salt deposits. 

One great field out in the salt basin 
has been producing since its discovery 
in 1923, the Big Lake development of 
Reagan county. Other pools of smaller 
proportions have been found around the 
rim of the salt basin, but as yet these 
have failed to exert economic import- 
ance. : 

Further Strikes Probable 

The small fields mentioned are: signi- 
ficant of other deposits eventually to be 
found on structures in and around the 
salt basin, hence the unceasing explor- 
ation which takes on unexampled char- 
acter in the industry, both because of 
the scope of “wildcatting” and the con- 
ditions under which it goes ahead. 

Only the finding of another Big Lake, 
so to speak, will be required to take the 
“lid off’ and bring about a scramble for 
development. In the meantime, the leas- 
ing of acreage and the drilling of ex- 
ploratory tests appears to know no limit. 

The game is one in which the stakes 
are high, but the occasional winner may 
expect to profit greatly, because of the 
manner in which acreage is held and the 
possibility that individual companies may 
control entire fields after the manner 
of the Big Lake situation. There two 
operating interests own all the produc- 
tive ground. 





Bank Clearings Gain 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have gained rapidly in the past couple 
weeks and are currently running about 
8 per cent. above the totals reported 
for the corresponding weeks in 1925. 
Latest weekly figures, as reported by 
the Federal Reserve Board, show an 
increase of more than 10 per cent. over 
the totals for the preceding week. 
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Buy This Security 
For a Dependable 
7% Income 


Your money invested in 
Cities Service Company 
Preferred stock at its 
present price brings you 
a dependable return of 
about 7%. 


As an owner of Cities 
Service Preferred stock 
you know that for 15 
years the company behind 
this security has earned 
on an average more than 
3 times the amount re- 
quired to pay its Pre- 
ferred dividends. And its 
earnings are steadily in- 
creasing. 


If you wish, you can take 
advantage of a monthly 
payment plan when you 
invest in this security. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet P-16 
describing this sound investment. 


Securities Department 
a Iherty 
GO WALL ST. NEW YORK 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 























DS 


IF ONLY ONE 
CIRCUMSTANCE WERE 


IN FORCE 


all would be easy. How 
can we get an unbiased 
and comprehensive sum- 
mary of these many in- 
fluences which cause 
stock prices to rise or 
fall? 


TOBE 


RAMA 
BUMUTUT 


Yavitet 


Viivavil 


Ai VaNli(@\ iV@liva 


Swi 


Yavlvavivervevl 


What thing best summarizes 
all the circumstances 
forces 


OOM 


AGAIN 


and 


WHICH AFFECT 
THE PRICE 
OF STOCKS? 


A keen answer is to be found 
in a digest which will be sent 


FREE ON REQUEST 
FILL IN COUPON 


Yaniv 
AWAY 


Yay 


SIYaX 


Wr 
OMI 


ay 





TrrcesalhBunvey 


Nottingham Blhig., F-19, Boston, Mass. 
Please send free booklet offered above. 
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| Odd Lots 


Receive same 
Attention as 


ecrme ss ene: 


100 Share Lots 


Odd Lots insure equal 
opportunity to diver- 
sify investments. 


Our booklet, “Odd 
| Lot Trading,” gives 
full details. 


Copy for the asking. 
Please mention F. 258 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (o. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


61 Broadway New York 


























MARKET 
CHANGES 


Changing economic and 
business conditions affect se- 
curity holdings. 


Experienced investors have 
their holdings checked up at 
least once a year. 


How long since your hold- 
ings have been checked? 


The services of our experi- 
enced Statistical Department 
are freely at the disposal of 
customers—large or small— 
for information or advice. 


Send for Booklet “J” containing 
helpful hints on investment. 


(HISHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Steck Bechouge 


52 Broadway Hanover 
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Stock Market Outlook 


What Will It Be—Continuation of the Rally or Resumption 
Of Decline? Some Pitfalls 


By J. G. Donley 





7. 


HE market has reached a point 
where a more decided trend in one 
direction or the other is likely to de- 
velop very soon. It may be a further 
rally or a resumption of the decline. 
The writer’s opinion favors the latter. 
A ten-point rally from the low of the 
year, brought the 50-stock averages up 
to 120—as shown in the chart above. 
Following this rally the market turned 
downward, then became steady and very 
dull. The British strike brought about 
a day of active selling, during which the 
average slipped down close to 115. Set- 
tlement of the strike produced a show 
of strength, but it is significant that the 
market failed to rally two points in round 
figures. 

At this writing, that is the market 
situation. Hovering around 116, the 50- 
stock average is down 23 points from 
the record high level of February 13; 
and it is up 39 points from the low level 
of October, 1923. 

Early last Fall when average prices 
were around the current level, stocks 
looked high to many people. Now, to 
many people—particularly to those who 
studied the tape intently early this 
year—stocks look low. And to those 
who are impatiently expecting another 
bull market, with its quick and easy 
profits, to follow swiftly on the heels 
of the previous enormous increase’ in 
security values, the failure’ of ‘stocks to 
run swiftly up to previous high points 
is an incredibly stupid thing. 

Looking backward to previous high 
points costs many people a great deal of 
money in the course of a bear market. 
Pools that operate on a long range basis 
usually take advantage of such short- 
sighted speculators to unload stocks ac- 
cumulated at really low prices. Shrewd 
pool managers know that it is difficult 
to sell a stock at, say, 120, after they 
have marked it up from a low level of 
20. But if they mark that same stock 


130 
125 
120 
118 
110 
105 
100 


95 
90 
85 
60 
75 


up to 150, they can sell a great deal of 
stock later at 120—on the way down. 
And they can sell much more at 100, 
and 90, and 80; for a lot of people will 
then think of it as a stock that is down 
50, or 60, or 70, points from its top, 
rather than as a stock that is up 60, or 
70, or 80 points from its bottom. If the 
average purchasing price of the pool is 
40 and it gets out at an average selling 
price of 90, it will make a profit of 50 
points—which is a handsome turn on a 
big line. 

That is why, if you are going to look 
backward and buy stocks on the basis 
of comparative prices, it is wise to look 
back to the beginning of the bull mar- 
ket which culminated last February. 
Make it a three-point comparison—(1) 
present prices; (2) prices of October, 
1923; and (3) prices of February, 1926. 

After making such a comparison it is 
easier for the speculator to restrain his 
impatience, particularly if he also makes 
a study of previous bear markets and 
observes that they usually last from 
twelve to eighteen months and run 
quite as much to extremes as do bull 
markets. 

There is another pitfall for the specu- 
lator who is trying to avoid repurchas- 
ing his stocks too soon. It is the theor- 
ies advanced to prove that a genuine 
bear market is out of the question now. 
The same sort of theories were put forth 
at the top of the bull market to prove 
that there could be no severe reaction. 
The answer is that major bear move- 
ments have always followed major bull 
movements in the past, and that until we 
have had an example of deviation from 
past performances it is safer to follow 
precedent than to follow raw theories. 

The writer does not believe that. the 
U. S. A. is going to the dogs, but he 
does believe that it still holds true that 
“action and reaction are equal and in 
opposite directions.” 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


This table appears in two sections, which alternate, and covers 150 of the more prom- 
inent issues listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange 


Thou. 
Shares Book Earns. Earns. 1926 Div. Long Term Prices 1926 Pres. Yield 
Par Out. Value 1925 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
$50 1210 G6 FOG4 neon. Lehigh Valley ......... $3.50 89- 40; °15-’25 87 - 75% 81 4.1 
25 1,430 28 eee" Sdaaus Liggett & Myers “B”.. 4a 92- 50; 19-25 94 -7]1 80 5.0 
No 1,060 31 ar: ~sekbes eee 2 45- 10; ’20-'25 41 - 34% 37 5.4 
100 oo - Se 2 |. .wonses Loose-Wiles .......... iia 144- 30; ’20-’25 140%4- 88 97 PR 
100 is 8... ER Ci;siCi nwt Louisville & Nashville... 6 155- 85; "15-25 143 -118 122 49 
No 673 58 13.62 $3.32,3 m Mack Trucks .......... 6 242- 25; 21-25 159 -103% 109 5.5 
No 408 8 2.34 1.03,3 m Magma Copper ........ 3 46- 15; °19-°25  44%- 34 36 8.3 
No 1,895 47 8.11 7.2m Meee Ge .......... 4 61- 12; ’21-'25 60%- 49% 57 7.0 
No 1,357 48 481  2.02,3 m* Mid-Continent Pet. .... .. - 22; °20-'25 37 - 28 # - 
100 718 100 ~=10.70 2.50,3 m Missouri Pacific, pfd... .. 92- 22; 17-25 89%- 71% 79 ais 
100 496 107 —-.” seakwa Montana Power ....... 5 115- 42; '15-’25  831%4- 69% 76 6.6 
10 1,141 25 eee Montgomery Ward .... .. 84- 12; °19-’25 82 - 58 60 
No 2,730 15° 5.95" 1.51,3m Nash Motors........... ae 488- 75; ’23-’25 66 - 52 54 os 
25 2,046 41 5.80 1.27,3 m National Biscuit ....... = 79- 38; ’23-'25 93%4- 74 83 48 
100 206 266 A ee National Lead ......... 8 175- 38; °16-’25 17434-138 146 5.5 
No 200 36 ee N. Y. Airbrake ........ 2 57- 25; ’22-’25  4434- 36% 39 5.1 
100 3,832 141 12.67 2.59,3 m New York Central .... 7 138- 62; °15-’25 13554-117 122 5.7 
100 304 242 Be | Lakes NW. ¥.. Cale, @ Be... tie 183- 67; ’23-’25 18134-130 156 6.9 
100 1,571 100 4.72 0.58,3m WN. Y., N. H. & Hart... .. 89- 10; 15-25  4534- 30% 36 e 
100 1,373 166 18.67 5.19,3 m Norfolk & Western .... 8a 151- 84; °15-’25 1571%4-139% 143 5.6 
10 3,793 15 aie ieee North American ...... 10r 75- 17; ’'23-’"25 67 - 42 46 10.0 
100 2,480 170 a. ween Northern Pacific ....... 5 119- 50; ’15-’25 761%4- 65% 70 7.1 
25 698 36 6.77 1.54,3m Owens Bottle .......... 4a 74- 25; 718-’25 681%4- 533% 59 68 
100 481 85 ere Pacific Gas & Elec. .... 8 137- 41; 19-25 132%-118 121 6.6 
10 2,615 18 4844 3.74,7_m Packard Motor ........ 2 49- 5; ’21-’25 433%4- 31% 33 6.1 
50 1,675 56 oe ° cued Pan-Amer. Pete. “B”.. 6 112- 34; ’20-’25 783%- 56% 66 9.1 
50 ~=—-:10,000 86 ares Pennsylvania R. R..... 3 60- 32; °16-’25 551% - 48% 51 5.9 
100 450 134 ~— 11.67 3.03,3 m Pere Marquette ........ 8 86- 10; °17-’25 8814- 67 82 98 
50 928 61 ore Philadelphia Co. ....... 4. 69- 22; 715-25 76%- 59% 74 5.4 
No 329 Nil 2.27 0.39,3 m  Pierce-Arrow .......... re 48- 6; ’23-’25 431%- 21% 23 “a 
50 303 107 6.85 Zi, 3m Pitts. & W. Va. ....... 6 123- 22; 18-25 1193%4- 85 103 5.9 
100 125 228 eros Pressed Steel Car ..... ha 114- 39; ’16-’25 4114- 34% 38 ik 
No 1,192 66 6.30 2.38, 3 m Public Service, N. J.... 5 88- 39; ’23-’25 92%- 72 80 6.3 
100 1,350 122 ee acta PUNMGR GG, 660000 00,0:08 8 177- 88; 15-25 17414-145% 167 4.7 
No 1,155 8 2.33 1.25,3 m Radio Corp. “A” ...... - 78- 6; °19-’25 465%- 32 41 si 
50 1,400 80 10.25 OS, 3) BRPRGI oisics ccinwscis.cns 4 115- 52; ’15-’25 90%- 79 82 49 
100 100 28 16.16 5.28,3 m Remington Typewriter. .. 118- 17; ’'21-'25 127 - 83% 90 ‘fF 
100 300 216 6.88 2.94,3 m Republic Iron & Steel... .. 145- 40; 718-’25 635%- 44% 46 ai 
100 453 153 14.89 2.74,3m St. Louis-San Fran. ... 7 102- 9; 717-’25 101%- 85 90 78 
100 164 170 8.46 1.23,3 m St. L.-Southwestern ... .. 69- 11; 715-’25 74 - 57% 66 o% 
100 87 87 5.85 0.76,3 m Savage Arms .......... xe 108- 9; 17-25 102%4- 73 77 aa 
100 370 112 4.39 1.41,3 m Seaboard Air Line .... .. 54- 2; ’20-’25 51 -27% 28 te 
No 4,200 28 ere Sears-Roebuck ........ 2.50 243- 54; °15-’"25  491%4- 44% 47 5.3 
No 4,492 48 es Sinclair Consol. Oil .... .. 64- 15; °19-’25 24%- 19% 21 - 
100 Ur Aer Sloss-Sheffield Steel .... 6 144- 24; ’15-’'25 1364-103 118 5.1 
100 3,724 158 MT Southern Pacific ...... 6 « 118- 68; °15-’25 104%- 96% 100 6.0 
100 1,200 163 16.32 2.96,3 m Southern Railway ..... 7 121- 13; 715-’25 11934-1035% 109 6.4 
No 766 37 ian: || aebeaee Standard Gas & Elec... 3 61- 8; 719-’25 69 - 51 54 7.4 
25 20,292 40 a  seegen Standard Oil of N. J... 1 50- 16; °13-’25 463%- 40% 44 2.3 
25 9,516 33 es Standard Oil of Cal... 2 135- 47; ’21-’25 62%4- 52% 54 3.8 
No 600 40 12.57 2.26,3 m Stewart-Warner ...... 6 124- 21; ’20-’25 92%- 19% 70 8.6 
No 1,875 50 8.55 2.08, 3 m Studebaker Corp. ...... 5 69- 18; 719-25 613%- 48% 50 10.0 
25 6,578 42 | _eeo Texas Company ....... 3 55- 29; ’20-'25  54%- 48 50 6.0 
10 64 21 8.96 3.04,3 m Texas Gulf-Sulphur.... 10 122- 23; ’21-’25 14234-11914 133 7.5 
No 1,201 22 Pe Timken Roller Bearing. 4a 59- 28; ’22-'25  56%4- 44% 50 8.0 
100 660 58 a Peery Tobacco Products ..... 7 102- 47; '22-’25 1103%- 95%4 98 7.1 
25 400 37 5.86 2.02,3 m Underwood Typewriter. 4 65- 36; ’23-’25 6334- 51% 53 79 
100 ro i-_ —_: rrr Uetem PAGS ...0.5.0% 10 155-101; °15-’25 150 -141% 147 68 
No 2,500 70 9.20 1.80,3_m United Fruit ........... 4 246- 52; °15-’25 11454- 98 103 3.8 
100 120 228 i re U. S. Cast Iron Pipe.... 10 250- 8; '15-’25 210%4-158%4 164 6.1 
100 240 Bak an U. S. Indust. Alcohol... .. 171- 35; '16-’25 751%4- 45% 49 a 
No 666 53 8.10° 813,12 m U.S. Realty & Improve. 4 185- 17; °19-’25 71%- 48% 55 7.3 
100 | a, ao! Se U).. Bs BOE oo cescces id 145- 23; °15-'25  881%4- 53% 54 ch 
100 5,083 281 12.86 ese a SS Ol ee 7 139- 70; °16-’25 138%4-117 120 5.8 
10 1,624 42 6.837 193,3 m Utah Copper .......... 5 130- 41; °15-’25 105 - 93 98 5.1 
100 654 143 5.75 0.52,3m Wabash Ry. ........... " 47- 6; 20-25 .. 52 - 337 39 ia 
100 600 106 " Geer Western Pacific ...... ihn 45- 12; ’20-'25  39%- 330 36 ai 
100 998 164 15.21 3.42,3 m Western Union ........ 8 145- 76; °16-’25 14734-134% 139 5.7 
50 788 60 or Westingh’se Air Brake. 7a 144- 76; °15-’25 12834-105% 110 6.4 
50 2,290 70 6.46* 5.95¢ Westingh’se El. & Mfg. 4 84- 32; °15-’25  791%4- 65% 67 6.0 
50 800 70 = cee White Motors ......... 4 105- 29; 17-25 90 - 51% 52 
5 5,527 14 4.36 0.29,3 m  Willys-Overland ....... fis 40- 5; 17-25 +34 - 19% 20 ae 
25 2,600 34 DME waaeee Woolworth, F. W. ..... 5a 220-50; °18-’25 222 -139% 143 3.5 
100 wa: mM ee”  Wihde os Worthington Pump.... .. 117- 20; °15-’25 4434- 20% 25 


(a) Partly extra. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Y d i ended 
June 30. (h) Year ended July 31. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended © aus Pog: vgn A } ng det oer Pe K 
- (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in common stock. 

















Castles 
in the Air 


ANY estates. 

are found to 
contain worthless 
certificates which 
at one time repre- 
sented either the 
visionary dreams 
of a rash promoter 
or the fraudulent 











claims of some 
glibrogue. The 
urge to succumb 
to various schemes 
for rapid wealth is 
at times difficult 


to resist. 





Moody’s, through 
its various ser- 
vices, has been 
instrumental in 
exposing the 
hazards of many 
so-called invest- 


ments. 


MOODY’S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 


Lonpon: Moody’s Investors Service, Ltd. 
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U. S. Rubber 


IRE stocks have been hurt by the 

decline in the motors and also by the 
drop in crude rubber from above a dol- 
lar a pound to below 50 cents for spot. 
The swift decline in crude rubber has 
probably hastened the liquidation in the 
tire shares and may have brought them 
closer to their probable lows in the bear 
movement than will prove to be the 
case with almost any other group of 
stocks. Those who are well informed 
on crude rubber are still bearish on 
that commodity, but largely for statis- 
tical reasons; they point to increased 
stocks both at home and in London and 
Singapore, increased receipts from abroad 
and decreased consumption. The con- 
firmed bears look for rubber futures 
to get down to around 30 cents, as 
against present prices around 43-44 cents, 
and they expect bottom to be reach in 
July or August. It is significant that 
the common stock of the U. S. Rubber 
Company has been following rather 
closely the market for crude rubber. 
But stocks are prone to discount ad- 
verse happenings in advance, and it may 
well be that Rubber common will dis- 
count bottom prices for crude rubber 
and will start its recovery before the 
commodity actually touches low prices. 
Importers of the crude material look for 
a sizable upswing in crude, once the turn 
comes. It may be profitable to keep 
an eye on U. S. Rubber with this in 
mind. The U. S. Rubber Company has 
been adding consistently to its produc- 
ing acreage, its costs of production are 
low, and if the price of crude advances 
steadily in the late Summer and Fall, 
it can show a good profit for 1926 


Lago Oi] & Transport 


Now that Lago has given the voting 
privilege to all its stockholders and has 
been listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, a broad market is being made 
for the shares. There -is an article on 
the potentialities of the Venezuelan oil 
fields, by Richard Spillane, in this issue, 
which is well worth the attention of the 
speculator in oils. Production of oil 
from the Maracaibo Lake district is no 
longer a dream; it is estimated that 
40,000,000 barrels will be taken out this 
year. Lago has some very promising 
producing property there, and the oil 
situation in the United States—increas- 
ing consumption, ascending prices, and 
declining storage stocks—is likely to 
furnish an incentive for increased output 
this year. Lago is, of course, a specula- 
tion, but it has excellent banking con- 
nections and capable market sponsor- 
ship. 

The Oils Favored 


Oil seems, as the business outlook is 
now being read, to be the most favored 
industry. Oil stocks have been the 
strongest group in the market—not even 
excepting the rails—in recent reaction- 
ary sessions. If the general market runs 
into a general rally, or if some sem- 


blance of equilibrium is maintained in 
the general list, they are likely to dis- 
count by good-sized advances. the 
strength of their industrial position. 
But if there is renewed general weak- 
ness an advance worth following in the 
oil shares is likely to be deferred until 
the general market reaches its next sup- 
port point and shows signs of a rally. 
Royal Dutch, Lago, Standard of New 
Jersey, Atlantic Refining, Marland, and 
Skelly look particularly attractive to 
buy—if a real movement gets under way. 
And, if the market turns weak again, 
it should pay to pick up these stocks 
on real bargain days. 


General Motors 


Paying an extra of $4 a share, Gen- 
eral Motors has come up to expecta- 
tions. It remains the strongest stock 
in the motor group; in fact, one thing 
that makes the motor group look un- 
attractive for the average speculator is 
the fact that General Motors is prac- 
tically the only stock in the group that 
is holding up well on its merits. If the 
market has to undergo the stress of a 
further period of general liquidation, this 
very strength is likely to prove to be 
General Motor’s weakness; for dis- 
tressed speculators are prone to unload 
the stocks that hold up well and to strive 
to salvage the shares that show them 
the biggest losses. 


Nash Motors 


Nash Motors is also holding well—or, 
rather, being well held. The bears have 
tried hard to break Nash through stub- 
born banking support, without sucess, 
so far. But what they have failed to 
do by strong-arm methods is likely, 
sooner or later, to be accomplished by 
the well-known forces of action and re- 
action. In one session recently there 
was a terrific churning of Nash. Bears 
offered thousands of shares and one 
excited broker, acting for banking in- 
terests, took it all at 52. He was re- 
ported to have bid 52 for “the whole 
Nash capitalization,” but later, when 
things cooled down a bit, the report 
was denied. Later in the day some 
shorts paid three points higher to cover, 
and the total turnover for the session 
was nearly 200,000 shares—but that was 
only about 10 per cent. of the Nash 
capitalization. Nash common was or- 
iginally given as a bonus to purchasers 
of the preferred stock, and it was re- 
cently split ten for one, after a previ- 
ous generous split. 


A Contrast in Yields 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing is selling around 66 and paying 
yearly dividends of $4 a share. Allied 
Chemical is selling around 112 and pay- 
ing $4 a share. With foreign competi- 
tion rather keen in chemicals, and with 
the electrical industry forging steadily 
ahead year after year, Westinghouse 
with its yield of 6 per cent. looks like 
a better long-pull purchase than Allied 
Chemical with its yield of 3% per cent. 
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to $1,784 per $1,000 Bond. 
Insured value of steamers 
$2,750,000, plus $1,500,000 
for the pier, is $4,250,000, 
equal to over 140% of the 
outstanding bonds. 


PRIVILEGE OF CONVER- 
SION into Common Stock 
at any time lends attractive 
possibilities. 





MINIMUM YIELD 6.72% 


These facts commend the purchase of 


Hudson River 


Navigation Corporation 

614% Convertible (Closed Ist 

Mtge.) 25-Year Sinking Fund 
Gold Bords 
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Textile Trade 
in Doldrums 
By V. E. Carroll 


Editor, Textile World 


ERY little improvement can be 

recorded in an analysis of the tex- 
tile situation. All divisions seem to be 
in the doldrums and the only consolation 
felt is that the longer conditions con- 
tinue as they are the sooner a change 
must come. 

It is hard to conceive of a more dis- 
couraging status but there are factors 
that should make for better times in the 
indefinite future. One of the most impor- 
tant of these is the belief that both 
cotton and wool and possibly silk have 
nearly touched bottom. If this belief is 
entertained generally enough by buyers 
there should be a certain amount of an- 
ticipation of requirements in the near 
future. There is no denying the fact 
that at present prices profits: are re- 
duced to a minimum and in many cases 
manufacturers report actual loss on 
every order accepted. 


Mills Curtailing Output 


In the cotton goods division one 
stabilizing influence may be mentioned, 
and that is the policy of curtailment 
which has been agreed to by a number 
of southern mills. This is particularly 
true of South Carolina and it is ex- 
pected that a similar plan will be fol- 
lowed in other southern states before 
very long. The average shut-down 
amounts to approximately 25 per cent. 

There are manufacturers who -have 
orders on their books which they 
feel constrained to deliver, although in 
all probability buyers would be willing 
to have them extend the period of de- 
livery and make it possible to enter upon 
a period of curtailment. Demand is 
very spotty for the majority of mer- 
chandise, with few lines in anything like 
normal request. 


Heavy Competition 


Wool manufacturers report more or 
less cut-throat competition, especially 
on the part of smaller manufacturers 
who have been able to purchase favor- 
able lots of yarn and name figures 
against which the larger units are unable 
to compete. Curtailment in this division 
is confined to individual cases where 
mills have run out of orders and are 
obliged to shut down. The wool mar- 
ket gives certain evidence of increased 
steadiness but no one looks for any 
marked advance and as a result buyers 
are asking for concessions on further 
purchases. 

The silk market is by no means ac- 
tive, although stocks are thought to be 
somewhat reduced. Buyers lack con- 
fidence and consequently are confining 
their operations to minimum amounts. 
Production has fallen off decidedly and 
as a result stocks are said to be in 
smaller compass than of late. Raw silk 
is somewhat stronger but prices con- 
tinue on a low level. The stabilization 


of raw material is regarded as a favor- 
able factor. 
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85% 
AVERAGE PROFIT 


IN CONSERVATIVE 
GROUP SPECULATION! 


During the past two years, the 
American Institute of Finance has 
presented to its clients three specific 
group speculative investments, ar- 
ranged for the use of $1000 capital. 


The direct objective in each 
recommendation was a profit of 50% 
on the capital used. Profits of 110%, 
86% and 60%, respectively, have 
been developed—an average of 85%. 

RIGHT ‘NOW, another opportu- 
nity of exactly similar character has 
developed—a result of the deflation 
of 1926. As in previous recommen- 
dations, the opportunity is thorough- 
ly analyzed and the method of han- 
dling outlined specifically and 
definitely. ' 

A few additional copies of this 
conservative group speculation have 
been printed, as indicative of the 
service we are rendering investors 
throughout the country, and are 
available for FREE distribution. 
Take this opportunity to obtain a 
copy GRATIS. 

Simply ask for Bulletin FJ-1 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
FINANCE 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good Service 


K 7 HEN the average investor 
thinks of buying stocks, he 
usually thinks of securities in 

some corporation, either a railroad, a 

public utility, or a productive and manu- 

facturing company. 

There is another type of stock, how- 
ever, which, directly or indirectly, de- 
rives a good portion of its profits from 
these other companies. Modern finance 
has made it impossible for large cor- 
porations to do business without the 
medium and assistance of banks. And 
even though a great portion of banking 
service is given without definite charge, 
there are still numerous ways in which 
the banks derive profitable benefit from 
their corporate customers. 

Bank stocks have long, and justly, 
been regarded as one of the safest forms 
of investment. With continued improve- 
ment and safeguard from the Federal 
Government, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, and so on, bank failures are ex- 
ceedingly small. And among the larger 
banks, with a broad field, such a failure 
is practically out of the question. 


Price Trend Upward 


The worst that can happen to the 
average investment in bank stocks is 
overextension of credits which may 
mean writing off of material losses and 
consequent decline in earnings and mar- 
ket valuation of the stock. But such re- 
actions have, in the past, proved tem- 
porary and there is no doubt but that 
the long term trend of bank stock prices 
is definitely upward. 

The underlying reason for this rising 
trend is the old basis which makes any 
stock valuable. The banks are a neces- 
sary corollary to business and financial 
progress of a growing nation. It is only 
necessary, therefore, to admit the pros- 
pect of continued growth of America, to 
find a basis for the continued growth of 
the American banking system in general 
and the increasing profits for banks in 
particular. 

Profits in banking do not come as 
easily, however, as the public mind has 


often been led to believe. It is only by 
shrewd business and financial manage- 
ment, by strict economy, and monetary 
efficiency that the strong banking insti- 
tutions of the nation have been built up. 

For every way to make money, there 
is at least one way to lose it, and this 
applies to the banking fraternity as well 
as to finance in general. Because of 
the high profits and premiums which 
dubious and weakened corporations are 
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Bank Stock Investments 


By R. W. Schabacker 


a portion of their profits from the in- 
terest they charge on borrowings. They 
make money by re-investing deposits at 
a slightly higher interest rate than they 
pay, by utilizing idle capital left in their 
care, by shrewd buying and selling of 
securities, mortgages, financial paper, 
etc., and in countless other ways. The 
profits are generally very small in in- 
dividual deals but in the aggregate they 
mount up to most satisfactory totals. 








*In thousands of dollars. 











| 
A Sample List of Good Bank Stocks 
Earned Earned I 
. Bk. Val. Pd.per Per Mkt. on Aprox. 

Bank Capital* Per Share Share Share Price+ Price 
Bankers Trust......... $20,000 60 $20 $38 615 6.1% 
Central Trust (Chic.). 6,000 175 14 28 330 8.0 
Chase Nat........ osaee 40,000 200 20 25 425 5.7 
Cont. & Com. (Chic.).. 25,000 272 16 29 465 6.2 
Corn Exchange....... ,000 248 20 28 560 48 
Harriman Nat......... f 247 20 37 575 6.2 - 
Manhattan Co......... 10,000 125 8 11 225 48 | 
National City.......... 50,000 233 20 30 610s «49 
Nat. Shawmut (Boston) 10,000 182 12 16 250 6.4 
U. S. Mortgage....... ,000 264 ‘16 28 400 67 


+ Approximate—based on bid and asked quotations. 











willing to pay for services and credit, 
there is always a strong temptation for 
the banker to take a chance, and over- 
extension of credit is the primary buga- 
boo of this form of money-making. 

It is very important, therefore, that 
the stock in which the investor puts 
his money shall represent not only a 
strong institution, but one whose man- 
agement is dependable, experienced and 
conservative, and has demonstrated its 
keen financial ability in the field for 
years previous. 

Given such a far-sighted and careful 
management, then there are many lines 
of profitable possibilities open to the 
banking institution. Banks make only 
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The larger city banks also reap ma- 
terial Profits from participation in syn- 
dicates bringing out new security is- 
sues, and by disposing of such issues to 
their customers. The tremendous 
amount of new financing of the past 
couple years has accounted for at least 
a goodly portion of general banking 
profits. 

Another factor to be considered is the 
relatively stable earning power of large 
banks. Many of these have branches in 
diverse sections and industries and thus 
diversify their deposits. There is also a 
tendency to stabilize earnings even in 
times of industrial quiet for it is in such 
periods that deposits usually pile up and 
can be put to use by the bank. There 
are also the chances for higher interest 


rates in such periods which also bene- 
fit the banks. 


Deposits Show Strength 


The final ultimate basis of strength for 
any regular banking institution is its 
deposits. The paid-in capital is only a 
foundation. The money which is entrust- 
ed to the bank by its customers is, after 
all, the true basis of its strength and 
its profits. Upon such deposits is based 
the bank’s credit position, and upon such 
credit position are based the bank’s op- 
portunities for profit. 

That such deposits, for banks in gen- 
eral, have been almost constantly ex- 
Danding in recent years is shown graph- 
ically in the accompanying chart. Total 
deposits used are those reported to the 
Comptroller of the Currency at Wash- 
ington in his various calls during the 
year, and include the demand, time and 
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Government deposits of all reporting na- 
tional banks in the country. 

It is obviously impossible to take up 
more than a few individual bank stock 
issues in detail and the accompanying 
list of suggested purchases is merely a 
sample of some of the larger banking 
institutions in New York city, Chicago 
and Boston. 

Practically all bank stocks must be 
bought and sold “over the counter” since 
they are not listed on stock exchanges. 
Any reputable stock brokers, however, 
will make such purchases for their 
clients. Because of the high price of 
most bank stocks they are usually sold 
in odd lots, of anywhere from one to 
twenty shares. 


A Large Trust Company 


The Bankers Trust Company is one of 
the largest trust companies in New York 
City and beside its extensive control of 
large trust funds, it ranks also among 
the first ten institutions in point of ag- 
gregate deposits, with a total of but 
slightly under $400,000,000. Surplus and 
undivided profits amount to more than 
50 per cent. in excess of capitalization 
and earnings last year were nearly double 
the dividend rate. 

Central Trust Company of Illinois is 
one of the largest state banks in Chi- 
cago and ranks well up in the entire list 
of Illinois institutions. Its total deposits 
are not especially large, when compared 
with New York banks, but they have 
been growing consistently and at the 
close of 1925 amounted to over $90,- 
000,000. The regular dividend rate is 
only 12 per cent. or $12 per annum but 
last year an additional $2 per share was 
paid and the total disbursement was 
earned twice over. 


Chase Merger 


Chase National Bank has recently en- 
tered into a merger with the Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank and the com- 
bined institution is now the second lar- 
gest in the country, from a standpoint 
of total deposits. Aggregate deposits of 
the combined bank amount to $792,000,- 
000, compared with $796,000,000 of the 
National City Bank. The newly acquired 
institution adds many branches and 
strong resources to the already large and 
strong Chase aggregation. Stockhold- 
ers of Mechanics & Metals received a 
share for share exchange and Chase 
holders were allowed to subscribe for 
new stock at $105 a share on a basis of 
one share for each two previously held. 

Continental & Commercial National 
Bank is not only the largest bank in 
Chicago and the middle west but ranks 
also among the foremost and strongest 
banks in the United States. Its business 
is not confined to Chicago but is spread 
throughout that section and the whole 
country. Deposits have shown almost 
steady increase and at the close of 1925 
were but slightly under $530,000,000. 

The Corn Exchange Bank is the 
largest state institution in New York 
City, ranks high among all banks in the 
country and, through its numerous 
branches in and about New York, has a 
diversification of importance in both 
large and small accounts. Its system 
of branches is one of the most com- 





























PIONEERS 
IN 


" SERVICE 


Service to the 
Investor 


Backed by 


Intimate Experience 


LONG and successful experience 

in the development and financ- 
ing of utility properties qualifies the 
Byllesby organization as an authority 
in public utility securities. 

In addition to the securities of 
Byllesby managed companies, serv- 
ing a million customers in eighteen 
states, we offer to investors other 
utility issues, also government, mu- 
nicipal, railroad and industrial se- 
curities. 


We are equipped to furnish 
prompt service in handling custo- 


mers’ orders for listed and unlisted 
securities, through direct wires con- 
necting our principal Eastern and 
Western offices. 


Our Investors Service Department 
furnishes dependable information, 
upon request, on general and spe- 
cific subjects relating to investment 
securities. It also conducts an in- 
vestment-by-mail service of wide 
extent. 


“Scope and Service’’, our new booklet 
on the tog organization, and a 
copy of the Byllesby Monthly News 

1 be sent upon request. Ask for 
booklet BJ-342. 


H.M. Byllesby & Co. 


Investment Securities 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
111 Broadway 231 S. LaSalle St. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE DETROIT 


MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL KANSAS CITY 


Investments Backed by Suecessful Engineering - Management 
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FENNER & BEANE 





Cotton Exchange Bldg., New York 
Fenner & Beane Bidg., New Orleans 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
New Orleans Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


Associate Members 
Liverpool Cotton Association 


PRIVATE WIRES: 
New York, New Orleans, Chicago 
and throughout the South 
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§} for 20 Years 
: without loss 


UR officers, in the course of advising the 
Giating of many millions of dollars in 
iami, have recommended first mortgages 
yielding 8% for Twenty Years Without Loss 
to this House or its clients. 


Upon the broad knowledge of real estate values, 
painstaking care, rich experience, proven skill, 
and sound ju ent, resulting in this record, is 
based the faith in our work, making possible 
the following announcement, viz.: 


Hereafter, without cost to the investor, each 
mortgage and bond sold by us will bear our 
absolute guarantee, backed by our entire re- 
sources : 


Those investing funds will be quick to recog- 

nize that while oral assurances of the strongest 

men die with them, their written legal guaran- 

tees bind their successors; and that they will 

have = full protection in securities offered 
ouse. 


Write for our New Investment Booklet “F. M.” 





INCORPORATED 
BLDG., 214 N. E. 2ND AVE. 


PROFESSIONAL 
OY MIAMI, FLORIDA NO 
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plete in the country.. Aggregate deposits 
are over $240,000,000 and surplus and un- 
divided profits are around 50 per cent. 
greater than the bank’s capitalization. 

Harriman National Bank is one of the 
smaller New York institutions with a 
capitalization of only $1,000,000, but has 
made notable progress in recent years 
and is one of the strongest in its class. 
Ratio of deposits to capital and surplus 
is the highest of any national bank in 
New York City, aggregate deposits be- 
ing well over $40,000,000. Stockholders 
have a beneficial interest in equivalent 
shares of the Harriman Securities Cor- 
poration which was organized last year. 
The regular dividend rate on the bank 
stock is $20 per share per annum, and 
was earned nearly double in 1925. 


Bank of Manhattan 


Bank of Manhattan Company ranks 
second only to Corn Exchange in point 
of greatest deposits among New York 
City state banks, with aggregate deposits 
of nearly $240,000,000. Capitalization and 
surplus are approximately equal to the 
Corn Exchange Bank and the lower 
book value, noted in the foregoing table, 
is due to the fact that Manhattan stock 
is of $50 par value instead of the usual 
$100 par. The $8 dividend rate per share 
per annum is therefore equivalent to 
16 per cent. on the par value, but was 
not earned with so large a margin last 
year as in the case of most bank stocks. 

The National City Bank of New York 
is generally recognized as the largest and 
strongest private bank in the United 
States. Its surplus is moderately smaller 
than the First National Bank but its ag- 
gregate deposits of nearly $800,000,000 are 
the largest of any domestic bank. Its 
capitalization is likewise the largest in 
the country which accounts for the 
smaller book value and selling price of 
the stock. 


A Boston Bank 


National Shawmut Bank is the second 
largest national bank in Boston from a 
point of deposits, these aggregating over 
$175,000,000. The stock gives a dividend 
yield of nearly 5 per cent, which is rather 
high for a strong bank stock. Selling 
price is closer than usual to the book 
value, also, which may be accounted 
for by the only moderate margin of earn- 
ings over dividend payments last year. 
Banks in the Boston district have not 
prospered so well as the average, due 
largely to depressed textile conditions, 
but National Shawmut is-.one of the 
stronger institutions in that section. 

U. S. Mortgage & Trust Company is 
one of the smaller banks in the New 
York trust classification, but its record 
is a good one and book value of the 
stock is relatively high. Deposits show 
a healthy growth over previous years 
and currently total over $70,000,000 or 
nearly 9 times the capital and surplus. 
Capital and surplus are about 65 per 
cent. larger than capitalization and earn- 
ings on approximate market price are 
attractive. 





Bituminous Coal Production 
The reports of the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines show total production of 
bituminous coal during the week ended 
May 1 of 9,137,000 net tons and during 


the week ended April 24 of 9,271,000 net 
tons. 
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Guaranteed 
8% 
Bonds 


“The Story of a Good 
Mortgage Bond” 


This booklet explains our 
methods in full and indicates 
why our eight per cent guaran- 
teed bonds are conservative in- 
vestments. Our methods fully 
protect our bond issues during 
any real estate adjustment. In- 
terest payable in New York. 
Titles Guaranteed by New York 
Title and Mortgage Company. 
Ask for Booklet F. 


Palm Beach 
Guaranty 
Company 


Net Assets Over $1,300,000 


Guaranty Building 
West Palm Beach, Florida 





























A Trust Fund Investment ~ 


Why 612% 
with Safety 


Ask for Our Booklet 


No other first mortgage 
real estate gold bond 
certificate issue that we 
know of carries all these 
3 Safety Features as 
a group and so com- 
pletely protects the 
funds of the investor. 


No intelligent investor 
should expect less from 
any offering of this 
character. Ask for booklet J-4. 
Tear Off Coupon—Mail Now! 


CORPORATION 


Capital Stock $5,000,000 
143 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.C. 


I am interested in securities develo; for 
trust fund investment legal under the 
laws, State of N. Y. Please send Book- 
let J-4. 








Tune in on WHN at 9 P. M. 
on 1st and 3rd Mondays — The 
Leverich 3 and Peter-the-Great 
(formerly of Roxy’s Gang). 
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A'™= an interview with a “mighty 
good operating official” who, how- 
ever, did not believe in “new fangled 


ideas,” AERA, the street railway organ, 
says that “the days of running a rail- 
way by hardboiled methods are pretty 
well done, and it’s a good thing they 
are. 

“We've been doing a lot of talking 
about developing the right kind of pub- 
lic relations,” the. editor remarks in 
winding up his commentary, “and rail- 
way companies have made fine progress 
in the last five or six years. But we 
still have quite a distance to go before 
we have the right kind of employee re- 
lations. We simply must have the coop- 
eration, the understanding, the respect 
and good will of the rank and file of the 
employees if we are going to get any- 
where. And if educational classes, 
Christmas trees, anniversary banquets, 
summer outings, welfare funds, insur- 
ance, home-building associations or any- 
thing else will win the interest, coop- 
eration and appreciation of the body of 
employees, then for heaven’s sake let’s 
get them going.” 


Like Breeds Like 


The hardboiled official refers to this 
mixed lot of expedients for generating 
good-will as bunk. His opponent may 
say “No, it works.” The employee says 
nothing but seldom fails to form an 
opinion. In some cases he is impressed 
and in other cases he is sarcastic or im- 
passive. 

A short cut to a better all-around un- 
derstanding seems to be simple. If the 
company does not like its employees, the 
employees probably won’t like the com- 
pany. Likings don’t develop without 
numerous personal contacts. They are 
made more binding by some mutual in- 
terests apart from the direct working 
relations and wages. The family, the 
children, the home, and the community 
are big factors in these interests. Now, 
if the company hires one or more in- 
dividuals to do its liking for it—by 
maintaining the contacts recommended 
by AERA—the employees will probably 
respond by doing their liking by proxy, 
too, through their associations. There 
won’t be much warmth in that, but it 
will be a fair quid pro quo. 

The contacts, it seems, will have to 

be made by the company itself; that is, 
by the active officials who run the com- 
pany’s affairs, and with not too much 
assistance of those who help these of- 
ficials in their regular work. 
_ The hardboiled executive can come 
in on that plan. For it must be evident 
to him that he cannot really know 
whether he likes his employees well 
enough to maintain certain personal con- 
tacts with them and their interests in 
life and work until he tries it. He may 
find that he likes some of them very 
well and that many of them like him 
when they know him better. 

The medern methods for cultivating 


personal contacts and mutual interests 
work out largely on the principle of 
“getting acquainted,” and the benefits 
from each of the methods are also 
realized most genuinely on that plan. 
The more impersonal the business, the 
more personal the contacts should be, 
judging from the records and stories of 
the public utility companies which have 
been most successful. 


Labor Turned to Skill 


At its Hell Gate station the United 
Electric Light and Power Company of 
New York City produces more than one 
billion kilowatt-hours of current per 
year. This is said by the company’s 
vice-president, Frank W. Smith, to be 
more than is produced at any other sta- 
tion from steam alone and represents 
one-fifth of what is consumed in Greater 
New York City by its six million in- 
habitants. For comparison, this total ‘s 
greater than the combined yearly out- 
put of all plants in Greece, Denmark, 
Latvia, Yugo-Slavia, Poland, Hungary, 
Norway, Roumania, Turkey, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, and the Netherlands, 
which have an aggregate population of 
one hundred and nine million people. 
This gives an idea of some of the fea- 
tures in big business in America which 
enable people here to produce great 
wealth for themselves by means of 
abundant power and light at their com- 
mand without special investment. 


The W. B. Foshay Company of Min- 
neapolis has recently formed the Peoples 
Light and Power Corporation to act 
as a holding company for a number of 
electric, gas, and water properties in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota which have 
been acquired for the Foshay inter- 
ests. The subsidiaries involved are 
Wisconsin Hydro-Electric Co., Municipal 
Power Corp., Ilwaca Light and Power 
Co., Willapa Power Co., Alturas Light 
and Power Co., Mendocine Light and 
Power Co., Henderson Light and Power 
Co., Viborg Public Service Co., Bemidji 
Gas Co., Crookston Gas Co., and Hurley 
Municipal Water Supply Co. 


Current sold to the industries, accord- 
ing to the best national statistics for 
1924, averaged in cost 1.27 cent a kilo- 
watt-hour, ‘and 15 man-hours, which 
is considered an approximate equivalent 
for working purposes, averaged 7.50, 
or 590 times as much. While only 
power and not the element of skill is 
considered in these figures, they illus- 
trate more strikingly than long treatises 
why new power-driven machines, new 
manufacturing processes, or any changes 
in method of manufacture which per- 
mit the substitution of electric power 
for hand labor will result in a sav- 
ing, even though much more power 
may be applied with the machines than 
by hand for the same piece of work. 
The same figures also explain why the 
power employed represents a very low 


percentage in the total cost of finished 
products. 
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Utility Bonds 


for the 
General Investor 


For strong security, 
stability of business and 
good earnings — buy 
sound Public Utility 
Bonds. Interest from 
542% to 7% annually — 
with safety of principal. 


Send for our free book- 
let, ‘‘Pablic Utility 
Securities as Invest- 
ments’ ’—also our cur- 
rent list of utility bonds. 


Ask for 9-2453 


AC.ALLYN*° COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


New York Philadelphia Milwaukee 
Boston San Francisco Minneapolis 























.«+++When you have 
business in Los Angeles 
transact it with this 
large, strong bank. 


--. Every courtesy is 
extended to visitors. 
Free Information Bureau. 


FIFTH AND SPRING 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES 
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Bankers.... 


Come to Los Angeles 
in October 


OME to the American 

Bankers Association 

C convention in Los 
Angeles . . . October 4-7. 


Summer still lingers in the 
Southern California days of 
early fall. It’s ideal weather for 
golf, for yachting, for sight- 
seeing. There are a thousand 
and one delightful things to do 
in southern California in Octo- 
ber’s orange blossom time. . . 


Plan an ideal vacation then. 
Come to the convention. Re- 
new old acquaintances. Make 
new friends. And play in the 
Land of Out-of-Doors. 


Make one of these banks 
your headquarters while you 
are in Los Angeles. 


AGGREGATE RESOURCES 
$304,449,094.68 
(as of April 12, 1926) 


Tue First NATIONALBANK OF LOS ANGELES 
PaciFic-SOUTHWEST 73:23: BANK 
First Securities COMPANY 


(under one ownership) 








Central Offices - - - Los Angeles 
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How to Obtain 
3344 to 60% 


More Income 


Profit Sharing Bonds Yield 
33415 % more than 6% Bonds 
60% more than 5% Bonds 


= | 
Prorir OUARING Bonps 
Return more than ordinary bonds 
because they share Profits in 
addition to 7% bond interest. 
They assure you a liberal income 
over a period when interest rates 
will probably be much lower, be- 
cause they are non-callable. 
Proven Safety over Many Years. 
Earnings from national system 
of subsidiary offices. Steady 
growth—over 100% increase in 
business last year. Profit Shar- 
ing distributed each year since 
inception. Larger distributions 
possible. Price par and interest. 


$5,000, $1,000 $500, $100 pieces 
———USE THE COUPON— —— 


taf Send me Circular BB-284 
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135 Broadway New Yor 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATION 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co—Sales of 
tractors are running about 50 per cent. 
ahead of sales a year ago. 


American Car & Foundry Co—Again 
reported to be negotiating for purchase 
of Fageol Motors Co. of California. 


American Power & Light Co.—De- 
clared stock dividend of 1/50th of a 
share of common stock and regular quar- 
terly cash dividend of 25 cents on the 
common. Similar stock dividend was 
paid on Dec. 1, 1925. 


American Woolen Co.—Rumors of new 
financing were denied by officials. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Option 
obtained in the Fall of 1925 by W. A. 
Harriman & Co., Inc., and the Anacon- 
da Copper Mining Co. from the Berg- 
weeks Gesellschaft, Georg von Giesche 
heirs of Breslau, Germany, for the ac- 
quisition of certain German and Polish 
interests in that company, has been ex- 
ercised. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—Opera- 
tions, which averaged about 30 per cent. 
in first quarter of 1926, have been in- 
creased gradually to 50 per cent. of capa- 
city. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R.—Considering 
plan to furnish motor bus transportation 
for New York passengers from the New 
Jersey terminals to central Manhattan 
through the new vehicular tunnel. 

Booth Fisheries Co.—Reorganization 
plan has been declared effective. 


Chrysler Corp.—Reduced prices on six- 
cylinder “70” model ranging from $50 
to $200. 4 

Dictaphone Corp.—Will purchase plant 
of Columbia Phonograph Co. in Bridge- 
port, Conn., which it has occupied on 
lease since early part of 1923. 

Dodge Bros., Inc—Shipments of com- 
mercial cars and Graham Bros. trucks 
to dealers during April established new 
high monthly record with a total of 
8,100 vehicles, a gain of 28 per cent. 
over March, 1926. 


Durant Motors, Inc.—Factory ship- 
ments in April showed increase of 20 per 
cent. over April, 1925. 

Eastman Kodak Co. (of N. J.)—U. S. 
Supreme Court set Oct. 4, 1926, as date 
for hearing protest against the Federal 
Trade Commission’s order to dispose of 
other companies bought if acquisition of 
these properties checked competition. 

Electric Refrigeration Corp.—Stock 
was admitted to trading on New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Famous Players-Lasky Corp.—Wvill 
spend $22,000,000 on production during 
the next year. Seventy-five pictures 
will be turned out. 

Federal Mining & Smelting Co.—Ap- 
pealed from decision in the Delaware 
Court of Chancery regarding the right 
to pay common dividends. 


Fisher Body Corp.—Considering con- 
struction of plant at South Point, Ohio, 
for manufacture of metal bodies for 
automobiles. 
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General Asphalt Co.—Said to be con- 
sidering plans providing for segrega- 
tion of South American oil properties 
and oil interests from asphalt business. 

General Electric Co.—Stockholders ap- 
proved plan to split up common stock 
on a four-to-one basis. It is planned to 
pay on July 15 a quarterly dividend on 
the new common stock of 75 cents a 
share in cash and an annual dividend of 
$1 a share in special 6 per cent. stock, 
this stock dividend taking the place of 
the stock dividend ‘paid in October of 
the last four years. The present annual 
common dividend rate is 8 per cent. in 
cash and 5 per cent. in special stock. 
Is placing on the market a new vacuum 
cleaner of the suction type. 

General Motors Corp—Declared extra 
dividend of $4 on the common. Deliveries 
by Buick Motor Car Co. in April were 
31,631 units, against 23,224 in March and 
24,089 in April, 1925. 

Graybar Electric Co—Plans to open 
branches in Reading, Pa., Dayton, Ohio, 
and Hartford, Conn., bringing number 
of distributing branches up to 58. 

Hudson Motor Car Co—Retail sales 
reached new high mark in April, at 35,- 
000 cars, a gain of 30 per cent. over 
March and 50 per cent. over April, 1925. 

International Harvester Co.—Offer to 
trade implements to farmers for corn 
at $1 a bushel to be delivered at com- 
pany’s option in May, June, and July, 
was terminated May 1, 1926. 

International Mercantile Marine Co. 
—Sale of White Star Line to British 
interests has been held in abeyance be- 
cause of the general strike in England. 

Kansas City Southern Ry—L. F. 
Loree, chairman, intimated that applica- 
tion will be made shortly to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to absorb the majority control of 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co. 
and the St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
way Co. 

Kelsey Wheel Co—Federal Trade 
Commission dismissed complaint against 
this company and others. 

Kress (S. H.) & Co.—Sales for first 
four months of 1926, $13,934,258; same 
period 1925, $12,352,047. 

Lago Oil & Transport Co—Stock- 
holders approved - reclassification of 
stock. Plan provides for elimination of 
class “A” and “B” stock and making 
the stock all of one class, each share to 
be “equal to every other such share in 
voting rights as well as in all other re- 
spects.” 

Market Street Railway Co.—Started 
operation of first bus line, in Mission dis- 
trict. 

Middle West Utilities Co—Voted to 
call for redemption on July 1, 1926, at 
107% and interest, entire issue of 8 per 
cent. serial notes, series “C,” due July 
1, 1941. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales for 
first four months of 1926, $64,220,299; 
same period 1925, $55,935,281. 

Nash Motors Co.—April sales showed 
gain of 70.9 per cent. over April, 1925. 
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North American Co.—Is not negotiat- 
ing for control of Illinois Power & 
Light Corp., according to President 
Dame. 

Penney (J. C.) Co—Sales for first 
four months of 1926, $27,183,684; same 
period 1925, $21,477,388. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—Sales of 
passenger cars, trucks and passenger 
busses in April established new high 
record. 


Public Service Corp. of New Jersey 
—Announced purchase of Rutherford, 
East Rutherford & Hackensack Bus 
Lines, Inc. and Elizabeth-Linden & 
Rahway Bus Lines, Inc., by the Public 
Service Transportation Co., a subsidiary. 


Standard Oil Co. of California—Reser- 
voir containing 400,000 barels of oil was 
ignited by lightning at tank farm five 
miles northwest of Bakersfield, Cal. 


Union Pacific R. R—Authorized by I. 
C. C. to construct two branch lines in 
Scott’s Bluff County, Nebraska. 

United Fruit Co—Planning construc- 
tion of nine combination passenger and 
fruit carrying vessels to expand Euro- 
pean and American trade. Said to be 
meeting with unexpected success in sale 
of “Meloripe,” a method of selling 
specially ripened bananas in convenient 
package form. 


United States Hoffman Machinery 
Corp—Declared extra dividend of 25 
cents and regular quarterly dividend of 
75 cents on the common, payable June 
1 to holders of record May 20. 


United States Rubber Co.—C. B. Seger, 
president, said that no reduction in tire 
price is contemplated. 


United States Steel Corp.—Reported 
unfilled orders on April 30 at 3,867,976 
tons, compared with 4,379,935 tons on 
March 31, and 4,446,568 on April 30, 
1925. 


Ward Baking Corp.—Declared initial 
dividend of $2 on Class “A” common, 
oo July 1 to holders of record June 
15. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Will spend ap- 
proximately $2,000,000 in enlarging and 
improving facilities at Elmira, N. Y., 
plant. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales in first 
four months of 1926, $67,912,553; same 
period 1925, $64,866,285. 


MOTORS 


A BUY—YET? 


During the past six months, motor stocks have 
declined drastically. Clients of the American In- 
stitute of Finance have been “short” of Chrysler, 
Jordan, Pierce-Arrow, White Motors and others. 


WHAT NOW? 


Have motor stocks reached sound levels? Should 
they be bought in anticipation of substantial 
profits? 

The entire motor situation is analyzed, specific 
recommendations made, in a late bulletin—just 
off the press. A few copies are available FREE. 


Simply ask for FW-1 


American Institute of Finance 
141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 


Independent Oil and Gas Co. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 
April 29, 1926. 
eae DIVIDEND NO. 15 
PR nny is hereby ge og the agree of 
company, at the regular quarterly meeti 
held April 26, 1926 declared regular cash dividend 
for second quarter of 1926 of 25c per share, pay- 
able July 19, 1926 to stockholders of record at 
close of business June 28, 1926. 
R. M. RIGGINS, 


Secretary & Treasurer. 

















Oklahoma, VARIED IN RESOURCES 


and progressive in spirit, has by its rapid 
growth and untiring expansion com- 
manded the attention of the Nation 
during the past quarter-century. 





PROMINENT IN OKLAHOMA’S PROG- 
ress are four operating utility compa- 
nies controlled by the Middle West Utili- 
ties Company, which supply essential 
public services to many of the State’s 
most enterprising communities: the Pub- 
lic Service Company of Oklahoma, the 
Chickasha Gas & Electric Company, the 
Oklahoma Power Company and the 
Southwestern Light & Power Company. 





OKLAHOMA IS ONE OF 19 STATES IN 
which companies controlled by the 
Middle West Utilities Company operate, 
serving directly a total of 1,505 com- 
munities. 


“MIDDLE WEST 


“UTILITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street Chicago 


Securities of the Middle West Utilities Company are list- 
ed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your invest- 
ment banker about the Preferred and Prior Lien issues. 
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Plan Now To Get 


(64,2 7% 


on Your July Funds 


Make your selection from 
our current offerings of 
First Mortgage Bonds 


MAST year American investors put into city real 
estate bonds approximately one billion dollars, 
which was twice the total investment in 
such securities for 1923, and twenty times the total 
for 1919. 
This tendency of investors to put more and more of 
their funds into first mortgage bonds is evidenced 
most strongly in January and July, when millions 
of dollars are released for investment through in- 
terest and dividend payments, and through the 
redemption of maturing securities. 
This year because of the low yields prevailing on 
other high-grade investment securities, and also 
because of the recent ups and downs of the securities 
market, the July demand for well-secured first mort- 
gage bonds doubtless will be heavier than ever 
before. 


SMITH BONDS ARE SAFE BONDS 
Modern income-producing property, located in such 
important cities as Washington, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh—cities where economic conditions and 
real estate values are sound—is the security behind 
the 634% and 7% First Mortgage Bonds which we 
now offer for June investment or July reservation. 
Each issue of Smith Bonds is protected by safe- 
guards that have resulted in our record of no /oss to 
any investor in 53 years. 


MATURITIES 2 YEARS TO 10 YEARS 
An investment in these bonds will give you a 
definite dependable income of 634% or 7%, and you 
have at the present time a choice of maturities from 
2 years to 10 years. You may invest in denomina- 
tions of $1,000, $500 or $100. If you expect to have 
funds for investment within the coming month, you 
can make certain of obtaining the security, maturity 
and interest rate that you want by making your 
selection now. No deposit is required on July 
reservations. 


A LIBERAL INVESTMENT PLAN 


If you wish, payment for one or more $500 or $1,000 
bonds may be extended over a longer period. Under 
our Investment Savings Plan you may purchase 
these bonds by 10 equal monthly payments. Your 
payments earn the full rate of bond interest. 


SEND FOR THESE BOOKLETS 
Send your name and address on the form below for 
descriptions of our current offerings. We also will 
send you our two booklets, giving further particu- 
lars about our Investment Savings Plan, and ex- 
plaining the time-tested safeguards that have made 
Smith Bonds the choice of investors in 48 states and 
in 33 countries and territories abroad. 


THE FE H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Boston 
fe) 


Albany 
Minneapolis 





NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 





Name...... 
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No Drastic Decline in 
For—Stability of 


By R. D. 


USINESS recedes, the stock mar- 
B ket declines and fortunes are lost. 

So familiar have these phrases be- 
come during the last few months that 
many investors, and speculators too, for 
that matter, have been inclined to take 
a somewhat pessimistic view of condi- 
tions. Even those interested in build- 
ing investments have experienced doubt, 
for they too have seen a lessening of 
real estate activity. This in spite of the 
fact that early season predictions of a 
record year have so far been realized. 


The final total of building and en- 
gineering contracts awarded during the 
first four months of this year amount- 
ed to $2,015,551,300, the largest amount 
yet recorded for the first four months 
of any year. There was a slight drop 
in April as compared with March, but 
the decrease was not of such proportions 
as to upset the predictions. 

What the future will bring is as yet 
only conjecture, but it seems reasonable 
to believe that there will be no sharp 
decline in construction work, taking the 
country as a whole. There will un- 
doubtedly be a flattening out with the 
declines more sharply defined in some 
sections than in others. 


It is in just such periods of financial 
and business uncertainty as that prevail- 
ing at present that liquidation and read- 
justment of values takes place. Inquiry 
turns to the least affected securities and 
it is at such times that we most often 
hear it said that real estate mortgages 
offer some of the best investment op- 
portunities available. This is because of 
the belief, and justly so, that the se- 
curity behind the mortgage is less sensi- 
tive to adverse financial conditions than 
are investments which fluctuate with 
business prosperity or depression. 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


Construction Looked 
Mortgage Bonds 


Maxwell 


One of the reasons for the stability of 
mortgage bond issues is the policy of 
issuing companies of maintaining their 
own market. The majority of the under- 
writers sell real estate bonds on the 
theory that they will stay sold until ma- 
turity. This because the very nature 
of the security behind them indicates 
strength and stability. However, no fast 
rule is adhered to and in most instances 
the purchaser of a mortgage bond can 
always take it back to the issuing house 
and receive either full value in return 
or obtain a loan up to eighty or ninety 
per cent. of the cost price. It is obvious 
that the underwriters could not follow 
this practice unless they were absolutely 
certain of the value behind the bond 
issue. In this connection the writer 
takes the liberty of quoting from an 
advertisement which sought to, and un- 
doubtedly did, bring out the fact that 
particular care was being taken to in- 
sure sound values behind the issues 
brought. out by the company underwrit- 
ing the securities described: 

“In creating bond issues, as in building 
bridges, factors of safety must rule. The 
builder of bridges locates bedrock for a 
safe foundation. Carefully he computes 
the stress of maximum loads and speci- 
fies piers and arches that will more than 
support it. He puts into his structure 
the essential factor of safety. An under- 
writing department planning a bond 
issue must be governed equally by fac- 
tors of safety if their work is to stand 
every financial test of the passing years. 
In the creation of First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds we insist upon financial 
and legal safeguards to protect investors 
against loss or even delay in receiving 
funds due them.” 

Any discussion of the adequacy of the 
security behind a loan naturally brings 








Building 
The Dorset, New York, N. Y. 


The Bonmar, Miami, Fla. 


Hotel Wolford, Danville, Ill. 


Willoughby Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Huntington Hall, Washington, D. C. 








New Real Estate Mortgage Bond Issues 


The Beekman Apt. Hotel, New York, N. Y. 6% 
Industrial Office Bldg., Newark N. J. 


Gatesworth Apartments, St. Louis, Mo. 6% 


Yield Amount House 
6% $2,750,000 S. W. Straus & 
is. x... 
1,525,000 G. L. Miller & 
* te. WF. 
6 2,000,000 The Prudence 
Co., N. Y. 
8 80,000 Davenport & 


Rich, Miami, 
Fla. 


1,050,000 Adair Realty & 
Trust Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

6% 700,000 Caldwell & Co., 

Nashville, 
Tenn. 
6% 560,000 Leverich Bond 
& Mtg. Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
7 1,100,000 F. H. Smith 
Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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us to the subject of loan values which 
come into existence when a certain state 
of development has been reached. Land 
in towns, villages or cities is of use 
chiefly for placing buildings upon it, and 
loan values will always be found to have 
developed in accordance with the char- 
acter and stability upon which the mar- 
ket values have been built. If these 
values have been constructed upon well- 
balanced conditions, and are not the re- 
sult of manipulation or inflated prices, 
then the loan values are almost sure to 
be satisfactory. One of the most im- 
portant factors in determining the value 
of preperty upon which a loan is to be 
placed is the use to which the newly 
constructed buildings are to be put and 
their use depends, to a great extent, 
upon the location. 


Value of Location 

The value of location is usually as- 
certained by appraisal. Proximity to 
stores, streets and main traffic centers is 
taken into consideration. After the ap- 
praisal has been made the owner can 
borrow a certain percentage of the value 
placed on the property. In the old days 
real estate speculators would appraise 
their own property or have some unre- 
liable individual do it for him. Since the 
advent of conservative mortgage bond 
financing the underwriters have usually 
obtained independent appraisals from 
several individuals or firms familiar with 
the particular section or community 
where the land or property to be valued 
is located. Letters are then written and 
signed by the appraisers certifying that 
they have set a certain stated value on 
the land and buildings. 

It is a very easy matter to investigate 
the standing of most mortgage bond 
companies. The literature issued is for 
the most part comprehensive enough to 
give a general idea of operations and a 
letter to practically any bank in the city 
where the concern is located will usually 
bring information that will be of assist- 
ance. 





Remington Typewriter Company 
First and Second Preferred Dividend No. 80 


New York, May 18, 1926. 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a quarterly dividend of 134% 
($1.75) per share on the First Preferred 
and Series “S” First Preferred stocks, pay- 
able July 1, 1926, to stockholders of record 
June 15, 1926. : 


The Board of Directors also declared a 
quarterly dividend of 2% ($2.00) per share 
on the Second Preferred stock, payable 
July 1, 1926, to stockholders of record 
June 15, 1926. 


HAROLD E. SMITH, 
Secretary. 








BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION 
Dividend Notice 


Quarterly dividends upon the Preferred Stocks 

of Bethlehem Steel Corporation declared by the 
Board of Directors on April 22, 1926, will be 
payable on July 1, 1926, as follows: Two per 
cent. (2%) w the Eight Per Cent. Cumulative 
Convertible Preferred Stock to the holders of 
record thereof at the close of business on July 

, 1926, and ome and three-quarters per cent. 
(1%%) upon the Seven Per Cent. Cumulative 
Preferred Stock to the holders of record thereof 
at the close of business on June 1, 1926. 

Checks to cover the dividend on the Seven 
Per Cent. Cumulative Preferred Stock will be 
mailed. The dividend payable on the Eight Per 
Cent. Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock 
will be paid in connection with the redemption 
of such stock on July 1, 1926. 

R. E. McMATH, Secretary. 

Dated, May 18, 1926. 





+ The 750 Ponce de Leon Apartment, Atlanta, is perhaps the finest 
apartment building in the entire South. The property, conservatively 
valued xt $1,407,500, is security for a $950,000 issue of Adair First 
Mortgage Guaranteed Bonds. The building was over 93% rented 
before completion, Naturally the bonds were very quickly absorbed, 





Security plus— 


an unconditional Guarantee — plus 
the option of insuring your investment — plus 


HE investor seeking the Added to this already ample 
most desirable first mort- SI security is the unconditional 
gage bond investment will be © guarantee of Adair Realty & 


impressed with the Security 
Plus of Adair Guaranteed Bonds. 


First, there is the property taken 
as security. Always there is an ade- 
quate margin of safety over and 
above the total bond issue. Next, 
the earnings from the property are 
always subject to the mortgage. In 
addition, there is the financial re- 
sponsibility of the Borrowing Cor- 
poration, which is required to make 
monthly payments to the Trustee to 
meet interest payments and annual 
reduction of the loan. 


Denominations: $1000, $500 and $100. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Packard Building 


Offices and Correspondents 
in principal cities 


Serial Maturities. 


ADAIR REALTY 


& TRUST CO. Founded 0s 


CapitaL, SurpLus anp Prorrts $2,500,000 


Trust Company with capital, 
surplus and profits of $2,500,000. 
Back of this is the 60 year record 
of this company in making only safe 
first mortgage investments. 


And as final proof of the fundamental 
safety of Adair Guaranteed Bonds, one of 
strongest surety companies in the country 
will insure these bonds against loss. This 
privilege is optional with the investor. 


Investors will find it to their advantage to 
compare Adair Guaranteed Bonds with other 
forms of ihvestments, and particularly with 
other real estate bond offerings. Detailed in- 
formation will be gladly furnished to those in- 
terested. The coupon is for your convenience, 


Attractive Tax Refunds, 


NEW YORK 
Adair Realty 
& Mortgage Co., Inc., 
270 Madison Ave, 


Ownership Identical 


Healey Building, ATLANTA 


Please send me full information and current offerings of Adair Guaranteed Bonds. 
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SIXTY YEARS CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO ADAIR INVESTORS WITHOUT LOSS 











KANE, BROOKS & (0. 
INVESTMENTS 


7 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
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Safe securities of Electric Light and 
Power, Gas and Transportation Com- 
panies’ yielding 7% and more. 


Write for list. 


UTILITY 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


W. Adams St., CHICAGO 
Milwaukee St. Louls Louisville indianapolls 
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ow Much does 
YourMoney Cam? 






















This Table Telis You 
How Much YOU CAN MAKE 

TEN SURE ROADS TO WEALTH 

Your Period of Your Your 

Month! Investment Total Yearly 

Investment (Months) Worth Life Income 

Plan 1 $100 180 | $33,359 | ~ $2,669 
Plan 1A 100 180 66,719 5,338 
Plan 1B 100 120 37,727 3,018 
Plan 2 50 180 16,669 1,334 
Plan 2A 50 120 28,851 2,308 
Pian 2B 50 180 53,343 4,267 
Plan 3 25 180 8,322 666 
Plan 3A 25 120 14,372 1,150 
Plan 3B 25 180 24,990 1,999 
Plan 4 10 180 3,315 265 

















These plans have been checked by Haskins 
pot Sells, Certified Public Accountants 


‘THeTrust Com any of Florida 
you the facilities to operate 
any of these ten plans. You can 
draw out at any time but if you 
continue you can gain the at- 
tractive totals shown in the 
above table, safely and without 
risk. Details are explained in 
our booklet, “HOW TO GAIN 
INDEPENDENT MEANS.” 


This institution—founded 
1909—operating under Florida 
banking laws—offering 8% First 
Mortgage Bonds—has an un- 
broken safety record. 


Send for free booklet and learn what you 
may gain through 8%. Mail the coupon today. 


Write to 


TRusT COMPANY 
or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus *§00,000 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 





Name 











Street 








State 2011 





IF YOU HAVE A 


[LING PROBIEY 


Don't Failto Send 


Shows how to increase’ sales and decrease 
selling costs. 
“ Wonderful Stuff!” is echoed by all who have 
read it. “Recently I invested in a setof business 
books that cost a lot of money,” wrote one; — 
“But I got more real benefit from your little’book 
than from all of them!” 


And, now, all you have to do to get YOUR COPY is to clip out this advertibe- 
mam, pin it te your cegulas business letterhead and me 


ELLIOW? 
LDIDRESSING MACHIRSaoe 


iy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 





¢ OTTON farmers in Texas still employ 

horses or mules and old wagons to 
take their hales to market, but spraying 
of fields to check the boll weevil is done 
from airplanes. 

Washington reports that 1925 produced 
3,655,048 cars rated at $2,527,366,148 fac- 
tory value; 13,627 busses and cabs worth 
$39,454,025 ; 487,970 business vehicles worth 
$257,485,239; 8,531 trailers worth $3,449,- 
017; 1,185 vehicles for the Government 
and municipalities worth $10,183,227; and 
other products worth $433,918,149. The 
average cost was 12.4 per cent higher 
than in 1923 because the sale of closed 
cars increased from 35.1 to 58.3 per 
cent. of the total. 


It costs as much to keep a motor 
truck waiting to be unloaded at a rail- 
road pier station in New York City as 
it costs the railroad to haul its load 400 
miles. The average waste of time is 54 
minutes, worth $3.24, according to Major 
Elihu Church. He also tells of a type- 
writer manufacturer in Hartford, Conn., 
who saved $300 on each shipment of 
300 machines, because in sending them 
by motor trucks he saved boxing at $1 
for each. The truck had 300 compart- 
ments lined with felt. A manufacturer 
in Massachusetts found that his hauling 
charges at both ends plus the cost of 
boxing for rail shipment came to $11 per 
ton. That gave the trucking company a 
margin of $66 on a 6-ton load, and it 
got the business. 


Oiling Almost Automatic 


A central lubricating system for the 
chassis relieves the operator of the dis- 
agreeable and often neglected job of 
oiling many dirt-covered parts. Fred 
H. Gleason of the Bowden Products 
company tells the S. A. E. that nearly 
70,000 cars have been equipped in the 
last two years with one system or an- 
other of this kind. The best results are 
obtained, he says, by the use of the 
heavier engine oils, as they stay in place 
in the bearings and prevent the entrance 
of either water or dirt. The system 
comprises an oil reservoir carried on the 
dash under the hood, an oil pump that 
draws from the reservoir, a pump plung- 
er operated by pressure of the driver’s 
foot or hand, and tubing, flexible hose 
connections, and channels in steering 
knuckles, wheel spindles, and brake 
parts, to carry the oil under pressure 
to all chassis parts needing lubrication. 
The pressure in the oil channels rises 
to as high as 1,000 pounds per square 
inch by a thirty pounds pressure on the 
plunger. At each bearing there is a 
control device regulating the quantity of 
oil discharged there. 


Old schemes come back in new form. 
At the beginning of this century a num- 
ber of engineers experimented with the 
injection of a little water with each fuel 
charge, and now C. H. Kenneweg of 
Pittsburgh has entertained automotive 
engineers in Buffalo with a plan for in- 


BUSINESS TRANSPOR#&, 
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jecting superheated steam in the intake 
manifold. The objects are the same as 
they were twenty-five years ago; namely 
to aid carburetion, obviate knocking, and 
eliminate carbon formation, besides im- 
proving the cooling system. The plan 
is said to have been tried out for 18 
months over 20,000 miles of road under 
greatly varying conditions of service and 
temperatures. 


Superchargers on the Way 


It is prophesied by C. W. Iseler, a 
research engineer for General Motors, 
that superchargers will soon come into 
general use. With a supercharger, he 
says, it is possible to build the engine 
with low compression and yet obtain 
a surplus of power, without knocking. 
The exhaust valves may be opened later 
than ordinary, making the power stroke 
more effective. Valve action is improv- 
ed in smoothness, as there is no need 
of opening the valves very rapidly to 
get a‘sufficient charge into the cylinders. 
The supercharger forces the gas mixture 
in irrespective of the valve opening. The 
easier valve action, further, admits the 
use of lighter valves which will not 
overheat so readily. Thereby all valve 
mechanism is made lighter, and noise 
is reduced. Most important is perhaps 
the advantage that a smaller engine may 
be used, as emergencies are met with the 
supercharges, and the smaller engine 
means reduced fuel consumption under 
all those normal circumstances on the 
road when a larger engine is only partly 
employed while the. fuel consumption 
goes on at almost the same rate as 
when it is working at full capacity. 


Hard Work of Bus Engines 


No service is quite as hard on the 
engine as that of the inter-city bus, 
says L. P. Kalb of Continental Motors. 
A coach that is to hold its own in 
traffic and maintain good average speed 
must be able not only to develop a 
good top speed but to reach this speed 
quickly. Smoothness of operation is 
another standard of performance that 
must be maintained quite as well as in 
the passenger automobile. The public 
with experience from six and eight cyl- 
inder cars does not take kindly to the 
roughness of a four cylinder truck en- 
gine in a motorcoach. But the most 
important consideration of all is that 
the engine be large enough for its job, 
no matter how many cylinders there 
are or what type of engine is used. 

Now, what many would like to know— 
considering that gas-electric busses are 
turned out by the hundreds—is whether 
the bus engine, of any size, will give 
better acceleration and control with 
electric transmission or with the purely 
mechanical driving gear, and some other 
actually tested facts along that line. 
And how about the supercharger in 
this connection, and to save fuel? Just 
now all investors want a peep into the 
future—M. C. K. 
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P RACTICAL -young men might gain 
fame and fortune by telling the 
world just how the principles of cost- 
cutting should be applied to farming 
and road building. It seems fairly well 
understood that the old formulas are 
not quite right and leave much leisure 
to think up grievances. Pottering with 
animals 300 days of the year and work- 
ing a little when the weather is pleasant 


' generally yields an easy living but not 


enough cash to satisfy. So the young 
people go to town to wear better clothes 
and see more movies. This may not 
be a fair summary of the farmer’s eco- 
nomical difficulties. Some say that his 
cruelty to machinery, left exposed and 
uncared for half the time, also costs 
him a good deal of money. And his 
politics bring no tangible results. On 
the whole he gets probably all that he 
is entitled to, for what he puts in, in 
the industrial situation. With regard to 
the cost of roads the “Highway Build- 
er’ says: “Experience is a sad teacher 
and builds bad roads for many a com- 
munity.” 

There is an intention behind these 
rambling remarks on a big subject. They 
are meant to give an impressicn to the 
effect that very little can be accomplish- 
ed by a discussion of generalities. Ex- 
perience usually stands pat on the older 
methods until a better way of proceed- 
ing is demonstrated in each instance, 
and this applies not only to machinery 
everywhere and to tractors, for farmers, 
but also to the time and labor and 
habits that now have to be viewed and 
managed as big factors in the results 
and not as unchangeable features ac- 
cepted from the forefathers. 


Make Cost-Cutting Universal 


As soon as the practical young men 
referred to above begin to show rural 
workers just how each of them can earn 
standard wages and ten per cent. on his 
investments, or a little more, the move- 
ment to industrialize this whole country, 
and not only the cities, seems likely to 
be accepted more widely than it is now. 
It will be on a broader foundation and 
should appeal more strongly as a modern 
opportunity, while now it is looked up- 
on as involving a modern hardship even 
by many of those who have taken it up 
as a necessity. It should be applicable 
everywhere. And nobody knows yet 
what other improvements of civilization 
may follow in its wake, although short- 
er hours of drudgery, more personal 
interests and avocations, and a wider 
development of special and artistic skills 
would seem to be among the more ob- 
vious natural consequences. 

The hardheaded determination to 
make bigger profits, which is indispens- 
able, can scarcely be generally accepted 
as very desirable, unless it becomes part 
and parcel of a broader outlook. 

From a monthly trade circular de- 
voted to doorways and hangars for 
doors, it is learned that times should 


i A and METHODS. ite 
es CUT COSTS “2 Ai rane 


be good all the time and that this is 
possible if expansion goes on all the 
time. And then there is a program 
proposed for keeping expansion alive. 
It reads: 

(1) Encourage the public to buy in 
the “off” season, so as to spread de- 
mand through the year. 

(2) In slack times build, extend, give 
people work, and so create some of 
that community purchasing power on 
which your own business depends. 

(3) Keep a steady force going the 
year round. Come as near that ideal as 
possible. Steadying the situation for 
other people will steady it for you. 

(4) If every man will put his own 
house in order, the job is done. 


Go Slow on Expansion 


Without feeling unduly elated over 
this program most people will agree, 
perhaps, that times should be good all 
the time and that prosperity woud come 
pretty near being permanently secured 
if everybody at all times did the right 
thing for maintaining prosperity. Not 
even steady expansion of enterprise and 
business volume, except to take care 
of growth in population, seems strictly 
necessary. Some old-fashioned coun- 
tries have been getting along for cen- 
turies without. And any unbalanced 
expansion is generally believed to have 
its dangers. 

Suppose there is a ten billion dollar 
increase in business volume. To trans- 
act it, more gold and more credit are 
needed than before. Assume that one 
billion more gold will justify nine bil- 


‘lions more of credits, including bank 


notes. That one billion dollars more of 
gold will still have to be provided. Gold 
costs money.. Here is an incubus on the 
expansion, likely to be felt as a strin- 
gency in general business until the pre- 
vious balance of business volume and 
money supply shall have been restored 
by means of continued increase in the 
production of values. 

This is one explanation of the so- 
called business cycle, or the theory that 
periods of prosperity and depression are 
bound to alternate and may even be fore- 
seen, as to degree and duration. 

Whatever one may think of these 
theories, or of the Federal Re- 
serve System as a steadying factor, it 
seems to be true that the gold supply 
of the country is still more than large 
enough to warrant almost any expan- 
sion that takes the form of well-con- 
sidered cost-cutting to secure profits. 
In the making of cost-cutting equip- 
ment the cost of production is so large- 
ly spent for labor that nearly all the 
money invested therein goes back into 
circulation without delay. Caution is 
here less necessary than in providing 
for expansion looking mainly to an in- 
crease of business volume. 

“Spend more for cost-cutting than for 
expansion” sounds like a safe recipe for 
keeping prosperity moving.—M. C. K. 


















Independent 
Appraisals 


NDEPENDENT 

Appraisals are another 
conservative step consist- 
ently followed in the mak- 
ing of every First Mortgage 
Real Estate Gold Bond of- 
fering sponsored by The 
Milton Strauss Corporation. 


This means that values are 
established and appraisals 
are made by authorites who 
are familiar with established 
values and are disinterested 
in their findings. 






























These appraisals must meet 
the requirements of the 
Bank or Trust Company 
who act as Independent 
Trustee on the bond issue. 


Mail the Coupon today 
for descriptive circular. 


THE 
MILTON STRAUSS 
CORP ORATION 


First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
Penobscot Building Detroit, Mich. 
Formerly 

THE STRAUSS CORPORATION 


sesssecsescesess COUPON seccaccceseceses| 


Please send me without obligation cir- 
cular of current offering No. F'-61 


Name 










































































ESSENTIAL SERVICE 


‘ey 


IN 19 STATES 


“MIDDLE “WEST 
UTILITIES COMPANY 
Notice of Dividend 
on Prior Lien Stock 











The Board of Directors of 
Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of Two Dol- 
lars ($2.00) upon each share 
of the outstanding Prior Lien 
capital stock, payable June 
15, 1926, to all Prior Lien 
stockholders of record on the 
company’s books at the close 
of business at 5:00 o'clock 
P. M., June 1, 1926. 


EUSTACE J. KNIGHT, 
Secretary. 
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International 


Securities Trust 
OF AMERICA 
A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


First among American 





Investment Trusts 


Resources over $12,000,000 


“Locking 
the Barn Door” 


The best investments re- 
quire constant, careful scru- 
tiny. What is good today 
may be bad tomorrow. 


The shareholder in this In- 
vestment Trust is a joint 
owner of broadly diversi- 
fied investments. These 
are continually guarded 
against deterioration by 
alert and _ conscientious 
managers. 


The International Securi- 
ties Trust of America be- 
lieves in “Locking the 
Barn Door Before the 
Horse is Stolen.” 


Preferred and Common Shares 


Price: Per unit of 1 share 644% 
Preferred and % Share Common, 
$136, to yield about 6.50%. 


Send for Booklet 1-F-20 





American Founders Trust 
A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 
FISCAL AGENT 


First National Bldg. 50 Pine Street 
stun New York 






































Huntington Water 


Works Company 
Class “A” Stock 


—_— — 


TERRITORY SERVED 


Company incorporated in 1890. 
Perpetual franchise to furnish 
water in Huntington, Long 
Island, and vicinity. 


EARNINGS 
Net income over twice divi- 
dend requirements. 
EQUITY 
Equity for each share of Class 
“A” Stock over $160. 
DIVIDENDS 


Preferred, cumulative and 
payable quarterly at rate of 
$7 per share a year. 


Price and complete descriptive circular on 
request 





Huntington Water Works Company 
Huntington, Long Island 
New York 
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N.E. L. A. Meeting 
Great Success 


iT HE problem of our nation to- 

day is the problem of the 
farmer, the solution of that problem 
is the decentralization of industry by 
removal of large factories to smaller 
cities and towns, and electrical super- 
power systems are vital to such a de- 
centralization.” 

This statement is the keynote of the 
message brought to the 49th conven- 
tion of the National Electric Light As- 
sociation, held recently at Atlantic 
City, by Guy E. Tripp, chairman of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

Mr. Tripp pointed out the situation 
which confronts the farmer through 
lack of bargaining power with or- 
ganized purchasing interests, through 
the narrow scope of activities, and 
through the dispersal of labor to the 
large cities. The moving of industry 
back in close proximity to the rural 
districts is his solution. 


More Power for Farms 


“Wherever superpower systems are 
well developed,” he said, “power can 
be secured almost anywhere and de- 
centralization of industry is then free 
to take place. Hence, as superpower 
systems grow, small factories will 
multiply in the rural districts. And 
as this movement proceeds, small farms 
will be electrified more completely be- 
cause of the lower cost of current 
through greater production volume.” 

Over eight thousand delegates were 
assembled at the convention, which 
lasted four days. Among other speak- 
ers on the program were such lead- 
ers in the electric power industry as 
W. E. Creed, president of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company; E. W. Lloyd, 
Commonwealth Edison Company, Chi- 
cago; W. H. Hodge, Byllesby Engineer- 
ing & Management Corporation, Chi- 
cago; J. E. Davidson, Nebraska Power 
Company, Omaha, Neb., ‘and retiring 
president of the Association; David 
Sarnoff, vice-president of the Radio 
Corporation of America; Dr. M. Luck- 
iesh, General Electric Company, and 
Samuel Insull, president of the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, Chicago. 


Noted Speakers 


The Hon. J. J. Davis, Secretary of 
Labor, was also on the program, along 
with Mrs. Mary King Sherman, presi- 
dent of the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs; William Allen White, editor 
of the Emporia Gazette; William Green, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor;. Martin J. Insull, chairman of 
the Middle West Utilities Co., Chicago; 
the Hon. Andrew Mellon, Secretary of 
the Treasury, and Owen D. Young, 
chairman of the General Electric Com- 
pany. 

An event of special interest at the 
convention was the presentation of the 
Forbes Public Relations Contest prize 
to the Nebraska Power Company, 
Omaha, Neb.The cup was presented by 
B. C. Forbes, editor of Forbes Maga- 
zine, for the most constructive public 
relations compaign carried on during 
the last year. 


FORBES for June 1, 1926 : 

















“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 


One on the Scotch 


Ikey and his wife went to the clothing | 
store to buy Ikey a suit of clothes. After 
inspecting a number of suits Ikey found 
one to his liking, the price of which was 
$75, and, of course, Ikey thought that was 
too much money for the suit. 

After arguing the matter of price for 
quite a while, the clothier said, “It will 
take $75 to buy that suit.” 

While Ikey was hesitating his wife spoke 
up and said, “Oh, Ikey, give the man his 
$75. Don’t be so Scotch!”—$5 prize to R. 
E. Carmichael, Kleenburn, Wyo. 


* * * 
Not to Be Caught 


Witty Boarder—“Ah, your steak is like 
the weather this evening, Madam, rather 
raw.” 

Witty Landlady—“Indeed? By the 
way, your account is like the weather, 
too, unsettled.”—Prize of “Forbes Epi- 
ea to W. B. Millar, New Rochelle, 


















x * * 


Not Interested 


The teacher was giving a lesson on 
creation. John interrupted with the re- 
mark: “My father says we are descended 
from apes.” 

Teacher—“Your private family matters 
have no interest for the class.”—Prize of 
“Forbes Epigrams” to G. E. Hall, Hemp- 
stead, L. I., N. Y. 


** * 
No Saving 


Two Irishmen were discussing the 
new apartment house. 

“Sure, Pat, did ye know they’re a go- 
ing to have a roof-garden on it?” 

“No, is that so. Say, you know I 
don’t approve of them things.” 

“And why not?” 

“For sure, they could buy them vega- 
tables just as cheap as they can raise 
’em.”—Prize of “Forbes Epigrams” to 
R. R. Hughes, Montclair, N. J. 


x * & 
The Reason 


“Why is it, Sam,” the customer asked 
the waiter, “that rich men give smaller 
tips than poor men?” 

“Well, Boss, ‘pears to me lak de po’ 
man don’t want no one to know he’s po’ 
and the rich man don’t want no one to 
find out he’s rich.”—Clipped. 

















Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 





